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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS HELD IN LONDON, OCTOBER, 1877 


INAUGURAI 
BY JOHN WINTER JONES, LIBRARIAN OI 
OF THE ( 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
W* live in an age of congresses and 
conferences—which means that we 
live in an age when the advantages of the 
} 


interchange of thoughts, id as, and ex- 
periences are fully appreciated, and the 


benefits to be derived from unity of 
action in the affairs of life are recog- 
nized. The idea of holding a Conference of 
Librarians onginated in America—in that 
country of energy and activity which has 
set the world so many good examples, and 
of which a Conference of Librarians is not 
the least valuable, looking to the practi il 
results which may be anticipated from it. 
The present meeting differs somewhat 
from that held last year at Philadelphia. 
At Philadelphia there was but one visitor 
from Europe, and the members were na- 
turally and necessarily engaged in con- 
structing plans, discussing questions, and 
arriving at conclusions with the object of 
perfecting their library system ; but with 
little personal aid from the experience of 
other countries. The present Conference 
will have the advantage not only of the 


1] 
aT 


le and accom- 


presence of many of the a 
plished men who took a leading part in the 
Philadelphia Conference, but also of the 
representatives of many of the important 


Vo. II. 


ADDRESS 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM, AND PRESIDE? 


ONFERENCE. 


libraries of the Continent, from whom 
we may also look for much assistance in 
our deliberations. 

Prior to the year 1835 there had beenlittle 
daiscussion, lf any, about pubic Hobraries 
In that and the following years a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons held an 
inquiry into the condition of the British 
Museum, in the course of which much 
valuable information was colle¢ 


upon the questions which will form the 


subjects of our deliberations, and especi 
ally upon the nature and extent of libraries, 
home and foreign, and upon the degree in 
which they were made to promote study 
and learning. In the years 184 d 1849 
another inquiry by a Royal Commission 
took place into the constitution and man- 
agement of the British Muss 1, and of 
this inquiry the que tion of cat les and 
the principles upon which they should be 


compiled formed a prominent feature 
The inquiries, and the discussions to 


which they gave rise, brought prominently 


forward the importance of framing cata- 

logues systematically, and, in fact, vave t} 

first impetus to the study in this country of 

what the Germans call 2ih/rot/ M2 / 

schaft. The chief promoter of these qu 
13 
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tions in both inquiries, and especially in 


the latter, w y predec yr, Sir Anthony 
I who fought battle against diffi- 
( W ( wo ] ] ve | el cise ra 4 
to many But he was well supported by 
t! mpathy of learned men, not only in 
I ind but on th Continent and in 
Ameri There lso ther gentleman 
“ early efforts for the extension of 
libraries ought not to be passed over with- 
out acknowledyment. I allude to Mr. 
Edward Edwards, whose works on libraries 


] wn, and wl 1 


10 exerted himself 


to br together information respecting 
t libraries of different countries under 
circumstances necessarily of considerable 


Bike fit : 


ic libraries in America 


are concerned, the Bureau of Education 


issued last year a special report, showing 


their history, condition, and management, 
ay i 


the first part of which fills an octavo volume 


of 1,187 pages. This is a remarkable 
document and stands alone. It brings 


1 
} 


results of the exertions 


American Government for 


Pp al le 
pie, 


] are and ability 


] 1 } 
ampie evidence of t 


made by the 
n of the and contains 
( ‘ 


} 


> se 1 7 : ] 
lr national libraries are ad- 


ng the hil 


Melbourne is much better 
to the Me 


Ss bourne 
Public Library, there is the | ibrary of the 
] 
I 


upplied. In addition 
rliament of Victoria, the Library of the 
the 
yurt of Victoria, the Library of 
niversity of Mell the 
Melbourne Diocesan Lil In South 
Australia, Adelaide has its Library of the 
Austrahan Institu 


the Tasmanian Public Library established 


islative Council, the Library of 
Supreme Cc 
yourne, and 


rary. 
te, and ‘Tasmania 


Lown. 
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President of the Public Library of 
1] } 


ia, Sir Redmond Barry, will probably 


communicate to the members of the Con- 


ference some details relat to these 


libraries, which cannot be otherwise than 
highly interesting. 
Conference 


;, . 
It would, therefore, 


The objec ts of the present 
are sim] ly prac tical. 
be out of place to occupy many minutes 
with speculations about ancient libraries. 
It may be assumed that wherever writing 
has been practised libraries of some kind 


have been formed. ‘The evidence of the 


existence of ancient libraries is very scanty, 
depending much on the nature of the 
material upon which the writing was in- 


scribed. We know more of the collections 


of Assyria and Babylonia than of other 


countries, from the simple fact that their 


} ] ] 


records were inscribed on clay and stone 


instead of on perishable materials. 
Many early writers have referred in their 


works to libraries, but we have no precise 


account either of their nature or extent. 
to Diodorus Sicul 


uS, 2 publi 


According 
library was founded in Egypt by King 


Osymandyas, who is supposed to 


have 
reigned about 600 years after the Deluge. 
Large Mant 


formed at a later period, and especially 


collections of iscripts were 


Ptolemy 


rated 


Alexandnan Library under the fostering 


that founded at Alexandria by 


. ’ , = 
Soter, which deve ioped into the cel 


care of subsequent kings. The number of 
volumes contained in it must have been 
may be doubted 
the 
The story of its de- 


very large, although it 


whether it ever reached enormous 


quantity of 700,000. 


struction in the seventh century, as re- 


corded by Abu-lfaragius, 1s too 


known, and its accuracy too uncertain, to 
make repetition desirable. 


Of the early libraries of Greece little is 


rec orded, and still less pOsitlve ly known. 


The libraries formed in Rome appear to 


have been more numerous than those of 


Greece, dating from about the second 


of ou 5 f Lue X but of 
these collect a = ‘ ! ) 

As co ctions they | n ¢ 

Oo! ret tr l, l t | t 
of the tr 5 copies, 

of which d € I t dat her nN 

pout the f in ¢ rv. 

Of many of t d mo ( 
libraries for 1 during the Middle A 
we have more precise t 
statements respec t 1 W ext l 
this address far beyond its proper | 

Let us turn now to t ranch of our 
subject in which w e more In y 
interested—printed book | op 
( ms of Ger nd the Low (¢ ntries 
of Mentz and of Haarlem, to the honour of 
having produced the first specimen ot 
typography, havetong been under discu 
sion. For upwards of three hundred years 
learned and ingenious men have occupied 
themselves with this sul ject Th Cialms 


of Haarlem have, of course, been loudly 


¢t 


ated 


have been n 


on by Dutchmen, 
» less earnest in their advo- 


Me ntZ, le: 


question very much as they found it. A 


cacy of the claims of 


Dutchman named Hadrianus Junius 


menced the 


discussion in fay 
lem about the year 
Dr. Van der 
] 


opposite side, 


man, 


By his exhaustive wor 


“De Haarlemsche Costerlegende weten 
schappeliik ondersocht,” a second edition 
of which was published in 1870, he prove 


that Junius’s statements 
on facts, that mar 
that Ha 


iat all the evid 


myths, 
and tl 
Mentz. 
The first printing typ 
cut in close imitation of the writing used in 
and, 


had their 


manuscripts, as 


each nation 


pe iliar sty ie of 
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I 1 out of G y » the year 
1462. No 1 me 
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obt di | 1.of Mer 

the city 1462 I pl re | 
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nd | 
next two y | t 

from t irk ‘ | \ ( 

sett] lind ter tl] t ( t 
spread f their t I 
ever tl went, and y Italy 
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his press at Westminster Abbey. The 
above statements will show how largely the 
world is indebted to the Germans not only 
for the introduction of printing, but for its 
diffusion throughout Europe during the 
fifteenth century. The wonderful activity 
of the printing press during that period is 
not generally known. Hain, in his “ Re- 
pertorium Bibliographicum,” published in 
the years 1826 to 1838, enumerates 16,299 
works and editions which were issued prior 
to the year 1500. Considerable additions 
could now doubtless be made to this number. 

A list of some le ading sul jer ts connected 
with library formation and management 
has been placed in the hands of the 
members of the Conference. This list is 
of a very comprehensive nature, embracing 
as it does a reference to all the details 
which demand the attention of the libra- 
rian, and upon the due appreciation of 
and mastery over which must depend the 
success of his administration. It is evident 
that in an address these subjects can only 
be very slightly touched upon, and that 
they must be left to be worked out by the 
papers submitted to the Conference and 
the discussions amongst its members. 

The first subject proposed for discussion 
is the extension and first formation of 
ibraries 

This is a large subject. It is at the 
same time a subject of the gravest im- 
portance, comprehending as it does the 
foundation of the library system, upon 
which rests the usefulness of these insti- 
ullons. 

Libraries are general or special. 

Whether a library should be general or 
special must depend upon the locality in 
which it is plac ed, and the class of persons 
for whose use it 1s intended. 

Of the importance of libraries for large 
communities there can be no question, and 
it is equally true that no community is so 
small as to render a library unnecessary 


ol unde siral le. 


Forty years ago the subject of the for- 
mation of public libraries had hardly been 
mooted. London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and the two English Universities had 
their libraries—more or less accessible to 
readers; Manchester had its Chetham 
Library, and London had also Archbishop 
Tenison’s Library. Sion College Library 
and the Library at Lambeth Palace were 
also accessible to scholars. There were 
also libraries in certain parts of Ireland 
and Scotland more or less available for the 
purposes of study and research. But it 
was not until the years 1849 and 1850 
that the subject was brought prominently 
before the English public by the labours 
of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed on the motion of 
Mr. William Ewart, the member for the 
Dumfries Burghs, on the best means of 
extending the establishment of libraries 
freely open to the public, especially in 
large towns in Great Britain and Ireland. 
In their second report, issued in the year 
1850, the Committee say: “ Your Commit- 
tee are of opinion that the evidence which 
they have received shows the expediency 
of establishing in this metropolis other 
public libraries of a popular character, by 
which the British Museum would be re- 
lieved from a numerous class of readers 
who might be equally well accommodated 
elsewhere.” And again: “* Your Commit- 
tee see no reason to vary the general 
conclusion arrived at by your Committee 
in the last Session of Parliament re- 
specting the main object and scope of their 
inquiry, that this country is still greatly 
in want of libraries freely accessible to the 
public.” 

These inquiries led to the passing of the 


Public Libraries Acts, the provisions of 


which were at once adopted by Manches- 
ter, Salford, and Liverpool, and subse- 
quently by other great commercial and 
industrial centres, with a success which 
must have amply rewarded the earnest 


la 


la 
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and intelligent men who saw with intuitive 
appreciation the advantages, moral and 
intellectual, which would result from placing 
within reach of their diversified populations 
the means of mental culture, special edu- 
cation, and innocent amusement. 

Libraries for general readers are desit 
able in all localities, for, however each 
particular community may be constituted, 
there must always be many who desire 
gereral education, and many to be allured 
from idleness and dissipation. But the 
formation of such libraries is a serious 
charge, the weight of which increases in 
inverse proportion with the extent of the 
population. A librarian ought to be much 
more than an officer to take charge of a 
collection of books; he ought to be an 
educator; he has to consider the characters 
of those for whom the library is formed, 
and to make his selection of works accord- 
ingly. Where the population is large, and 
the library to be formed large in proportion, 
this is a comparatively easy task. But when 
the community is small, the greatest care 
is required to insure the formation of such 
a collection as shall be strictly adapted to 
its wants, and shall supply the most nu- 
tritious pabulum for the mind. 

Early in the present century efforts were 
made in several districts to supply the 
means of self-culture by the formation of 
literary institutions, of which a library was 
a prominent feature. These were followed 
by mechanics’ institutes; and for several 
years the movement was successful. But 
some of these establishments, so far as 
London is concerned, have not maintained 
their original vigour. Some are already 
dead—one at least may be considered to 
be dying, for it has recently changed its 
lecture room into a billiard and smoking 
room, which is certainly far from a literary 
or intellectual purpose. The London Insti- 
tution stands out an honourable exception 
to these indications of decay. I do not 
here allude to the thirty or forty small 


suburban districts, or the Young Men's 
Christian Assov yn with its r5obrancl 
It1 \ ( ked, Why s d there be 
this f ( } t the older insti- 
tutions if the nece ty for the formation of 
libraries be so strongly felt? The reason 
may be looked for in the fact that mental 
Inquiry h S pe etrated mu dee} r than 
it had when these institutions were first 
founded, and that the increase f knowledge 
has brought with it the natural subdivision 
of subjects nd the consequent concen- 


tration of thought upon the several distinct 
branches of investigation. Hence the mul 
tiplication of societies, each with its library 
devoted to the parti ular study which oc- 
cupies the attention of its members 

The above remarks apply to libraries 
formed for ge neral readers. Those col- 
lections which are brought together for the 
use of students of special branches of 
learning are certainly not of less impor- 
tance ; their practical utility may be indeed 
considered to exceed that of the general 
library. 

In our manufacturing districts it is a 
matter of necessity that the managers of 
the various establishments and the work 
men employed therein should have ready 
access to all such works as can assist them 
in their special faculties, either by suggest- 
ing new forms or constructive details, or by 
cultivating their taste and enabling them 
to appreciate the beautiful in art, and to 
distinguish between what is true and what 
is false. London has been rece ntly visited 
by a deputation representing sixty of our 
principal cities and towns, whose object is 
to obtain for their districts assistance in 
the way of gifts and loans of books and 
works of art which may help the manu- 
facturers and artisans in their respective 
productions, 

The next subject for investigation 1s 
that of library buildings 

In selecting the site for a library can 
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should be taken to make it as accessible 


as possible to th se for whose use it is 


neral library, that it 
If special, that it 


constructed. Ifa gi 
central. 
ld be placed as near as possible to 


juented by those who re- 


quire its aid. This may appear to be a 
truism ; but it is something more; for it 
touches the question of providing more 
libraries than one in wide-spreading dis- 


tricts, where the one library or one museum 
the 


‘Those who h ive Cxp rien e in the manage- 


doors of all. 


be brought to 


ment of a library will know how important 
it is to save the time, the labour, and the 
money ot st idents, all of which must be 


expended overmuch if the visitor to the 


library find himself at a distance from the 


collection he desires to consult. 

‘The material of which library buildings 
should be constructed is a most important 
subject for consideration. The great danger 
to be g 


this purpose iron is better than stone, and 


iarded against is, of course, fire. For 


brick better than either. A great authority 


upon such subjects (Captain Shaw) has 
stated that he 


stone to be more dangerous 


considers staircases con- 


structed of 
than those made of wood, because, al- 
though wooden staircases will ignite and 
burn, stone staircases when over-heated 
ble to split and fall bodily, and thus 

h they 


are hia 


the communication for whi have 


been erected to be lost. Iron and brick, 
therefore, appear to be the materials which 
should be used whenever it may be practic- 
able 
’ } 
i 


Iron is particularly a 


to do so. 
ble to the 
the books. 


Each press may be formed by iron stan 


1 
ppuca 


construction of presses for 


dards pl iced at distances of, say, three feet 


apart. ‘The shelves also may be made of 


iron set in wooden frames, with nosings, as 


they are technically called, so constructed 


as to allow of the insertion of the leathern 
or cloth fall intended to protect the tops 


of the books from dust. ‘The shelves 
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should be covered with leather for the 


purpose of protecting the books from 
injury. A depth of fifteen inches will take 


a large folio, and where still greater depth 


is re juired a second standard placed in 


front of the first will afford all the neces- 


sary additional space. It is most important 
that the distance between the standards, 


lates the 





which reg length of the shelf, 





should be in all cases exactly the same. 
The reason for this will appear in a subse 
quent part of this address, It is also to 
presses should 


be recommended that the 


not be more than about eight feet h 


ch, so 
that books on the top shelf may be reached 
by means of light, dwarf hand-steps. 


high 


very inconvenient and very dangerous. 


Ladders or steps in a library are 


The system here recommended is eco- 
nomical as wellas safe. Each standard or 
shelf is a multiple of its fellow—one mould 
serves for all—and a library so constructed 


Books, we know, 


are not easy to burn, and in the event of a 


may almost defy fire. 


fire they would be more injured by the 
water used to extinguish the flames than by 
the fire itself. 

As economy of space is of the utmost 
importance in arranging the contents of a 
library, it is very desirable to adopt sucha 
plan for raising or depressing the shelves as 
shall leave no more space than may be re- 
quired by the height of the books to be in- 
serted. Supposing the shelves to be sup- 
ported by pins let into the woodwork of 
the shelves, if the peg of the pin be cranked 
the shelf can be raised or lowered one-half 
of the distance between the holes in which 
the pegs are inserted by simply turning 
them half round. In a large hbrary the 
amount of space saved by this arrangement 
will be very considerable. 

The furniture ofa library must very much 
depend on the nature of the hbrary for 
which it is required. ‘There is one point, 
however, to which it is desirable to draw 


attention. Every table on which a book 
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is laid or used, and every barrow which is of curtains, closed doors, increase of the 
used to carry books from one place to an tem} t juent in t 
other in the library, should be ] mis¢ fin the f fy t disc 
The addit nal expens ca 1 by t ( t ty to 
doption of this precaution w l \ ] ‘ 
met by the protection fr i ry wh t rve nply 1 y, t ! 
will secure for the books careful « leration of t ( fer 

Where libraries are open in the evening The | nw th rary 1s to 
the question of lighting becomes of the first be de; lh been « cted 
importance. Gas, as commonly used, is the next question to be co ! by 
bad. It is impossible to secure perfect whom the library is to be governed, and by 
combustion with the ordinary burner, and whom the books are to ! elected. 
nothing can be more destructive to books There must be a contr ¢ power, and 

and especially to their bindings—than — experience has shown that this power may 
the unconsumed gas, which dnes up and_ well | eXere y com ’ But 
rots everything with which it comes in con- _ having yt so far the difficulties beyvin to 
tact Phe sunhght burner appears to be manifest t l What is to 1 y 
the safest form in which gas can } d, constitution of the committe what its 
but a particular construction of building | n rs; what its vers? If the 
necessary for the introduction of t mode mit I ! there is the risk that 


Phe re three systems of warmin business tran ted atone! t t 
bu ld os in general use where open toves l i ju t meet nder tl ( 
cannot De employed warming by heated sid ot met I > ki v1 
air, and by hot-water pipes, and by m gun = ! r tt t 
pipes. Of these three systems, the heat- rare intervals, i" 1 they m 
ing by hot-water pi is prefera The ¢ res] for or they 
he l I Ss ar°ry d exna t D lt ] \ I { I Se i 
moisture is burnt out of it, and it i to ; cts wil ” ' 


as for the books I} bijection « not best for f< t ppear to 
apply to the heating by hot water where t ( com] l it fin I y 
i . i 
ten ratur s k t at nic | rat he ht l » @ y ¢ tant tt » ft 
The air does not con 1 immediate con ( committ to t r ¢ iV i 
tact W in I c nr dt t » I n Tee t I ! I it ! the 
; ; 
Ventilation vays proved a dift t 1 tion, a \ be ] to . 
) ] } + Y ¢ t y ] ’ ; 
problem to sol how to t | e 1 rel I t 
of an rtment and fresh air in wit t veral ns tted to them for 
creating draughts. Where open fires can « der 
be used the pros $18 ¢ y eno h, but in It i esuiol whet rtne ection 
+ +  fa7 ‘ +} y ‘ tery ane l 
large rooms without open fi itis other- of h y sl ken 
wise. If the temperature of the aircannot — by a+ t Phe formati rary 
be equalized, the cooler r must move to ni i | ear louton oi InuOTM | 
] } ‘ . 2 » ’ ] . . rr ’ . ] , 

the place where warmer and mor an arras \ hardly | 
rarefied, and draughts ensue, to the great where veral persons have the richt t 


- 

Ss 
= 
- 
= 


annoyance ott 


Chis often leads to the adoption of the use — have views of his own There is danger 
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of undue prominence being given to one 
faculty to the sacrifice of others ; or of some 
class or classes being neglected or prohi- 
bited from a want of due appreciation of 
their value or utility. This risk is greater in 
small than in large libraries. The safest, 
and therefore the best, course is to be very 
careful in the choice of a librarian, and 
then to leave the selection of the books to 
him, subject, of course, to the control of 
the committee of management wherever the 
exercise of that control may be deemed 
to be advisable. However modest the li- 
brary may be in extent and character, the 
librarian ought to be a man who has ex- 
perience in his work. The necessity for 
this qualification of course increases with 
the extent and importance of the collection. 
A librarian cannot know too much, or be 
too catholic in his knowledge. Devotion 
to a particular branch of study is a rock 
which he ought to avoid; and this ought 
to be borne in mind by those who select 
him, for it is not given to many men to be 
able to resist the temptation to follow a 
favourite pursuit in order that they may 
devote themselves to the multifarious de- 
tails of a librarian’s office. ‘The man who 
proposes to himself to be a good librarian 
must be satisfied with knowing an infinite 
variety of things ; he must be content with 
a general insight into the various faculties, 
but must not endeavour to be great in any. 

The learned author of the life of Isaac 
Casaubon, Mr. Mark Pattison, says “ the 
librarian who reads is lost ;” and this is to 
a great extent true. It was certainly true 
in the case of Casaubon, who, in his love 
for the contents of the books placed under 
his charge, forgot his duties as a librarian. 
The licence which a librarian may be 
allowed to take while in the discharge of 
his duties was well indicated by the amiable 
Cary, the translator of Dante, who used to 
describe himself and his colleagues, while 
engaged in their task of cataloguing the 
books of the British Museum Library, as 


sheep travelling along a road and stopping 
occasionally to nibble a little grass by the 
wayside. 

A librarian ought, above all things, to 
possess a knowledge of several languages. 
In making selections for his library, in 
cataloguing his books, in conducting his 
correspondence, this knowledge of lan- 
guages is of great importance ; but he would 
be wise always to write his letters in his 
own language, whatever that may be, and 
not in the language of the person to whom 
they may be addressed. 

A librarian who does not understand 
several languages besides his own, will find 
himself constantly at a loss. Many of the 
most important bibliographies and biogra- 
phies will be sealed books to him, and it 
will be impossible for him either to select 
foreign books for his library, or to cata- 
logue them properly if they come under his 
charge. He will be dependent on others, 
which is an unsatisfactory position for a 
librarian. 

Libraries in general obtain accessions 
through various channels—the first and 
most direct is by purchase from booksellers 
or at auctions. Gifts and bequests are the 
accidental sources through which libraries 
are also increased. In conducting his pur- 
chases each librarian will follow his own 
system, but it may be remarked that the 
employment of agents for the purchase of 
books is not always the most economical 
mode of procedure, excepting in the case 
of purchases at auctions, or in foreign 
countries where the transactions are large 


and extend over several countries. Agents 
must of course be paid for their time and 
trouble and skill, and it is very desirable 
that a careful balance should be struck 
between the commission paid to them and 
the saving otherwise effected by this mode 
of transacting business. It may be that 
the purchases abroad would involve so large 
a correspondence, and consequc ntly occupy 
the time of so large a staff, that the employ- 





\ t { | ; | ved rogation, and note of admu 
rin maner of | ] Th But the semicolon appears to ‘ 
ns of the |] force than the full point, for while 1 
( pr ! not t t 1 reversed indiscriminately with t 
Wyclif, who preceded full point in the middle or at the end of a 
red years tence, it is alone used at the end of a 
| t t raphical « ils cl er or of a heading to a chapter, | 
\ d t to the then turned we use it now It will be 
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I book alt ether 
\ k n, introduced t The necessity of some ide for tl 
a ct w to print cl ) proper arrangement of the leaves of a boo 
for this purpose to use the was not met until the year 1470, when 
ch id allow the greatest quan-  Arnoldus Terhoernen, of Cologne, intro 
of matter to be brought within the duced a modified pagination by numbering 
For the di ning of this the leaves of his edition of the ‘Sermo 


( loyed the celebrated painter ad Populum.” In the following year he 


T 
i 
brane Raibolini, also rinted the “ Liber de Remediis utriusque 





vrit f Petrarch centre of the margin of the recto of each leaf 

his type his type was lhe early printers neglected the use of 

n edit 1 of Virgil, natures, although they had been used 

te of April, 1501 Al- by the copyists of manuscripts long betor 

n t year, but the introduction of printing Lhe ear t 
l itiful edition of instance we have of the use of sign 


( \ i di Petrarch is in the “Praceptorium Divine Le 
n in existence several of Johannes Nider, printed at ¢ wne, by 
tem of punctuation Johann Koelhof, in 1472. 


] 
pted A straight strok: Catchwords were introduced before s 

through th ne- natures, and were doubtless intended to 
pause, and a full point answer the same purpose. ‘They appear 


h \ colon was occa for the first time in the first edition of 
!, and the “‘ Lactantius,” ‘“ Tacitus,” printed by Johann de Spira, at 
Subiaco in 1465 (the first Venice, about the year 1469. 
ted in Italy), has a f point, Che last step towards the completion 
of interrogation But of a printed book was not made until 
ts by one printer were not some years later—viz., in 1487—when 
rs, and it was not until the ‘ Confessionale” of Antoninus, Arch- 
year 1470 that we approach to bishop of Florence, was printed with a 
ctuation adopted at the regular title-page at Strassburg, probably 
first book printed in by Martin Flach. An approach to a title- 
‘Liber Epistolarum” of | page had been made as early as the year 
( rit | \ was produced 1476, at Venice, by Bernardus Pictor, 


Germ Crant Ger und Petrus Losleu ind Erhardus Ratdolt, 











or 
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‘nglish bookbinders. It 


would certainly be advisable that some rule 
oe : 

hould be laid down, which might apply to 

ich the general sizes of 


iwoided. Why should w 
designate sizes by paper marks, and t 


juartos and fools« ip octave 


pot and the foolscap are things of the past 
It would surely be better to adopt some 

lr le s tl fol yw to d te S 
12mo all books not exceeding 7 inches in 
h it; as 8vo th ibove 7 and not 
exceeding 1o Incl n height ito thos« 
wove I nd not exceeding 12 inches in 
he t: and as folio ali above 12 inches 
The f s might be further described, 


various subdivisions 


medium, royal, im- 


perial, elephant, and columbier folio 
Other designations applying to the bulk 
or nce of a | blication are equally 
ind rite A distinction ought to be 
drawn between a volume, a pamphlet, a 
eet, and a broadside; or rather 
on nera reement « ht to be arrived 
it upon this branch of our subject. It 


may be urged, and with much reason, that 
should be 


of an eph 


every work which is_ bound 


treated as a volume. A work 


ature may be called a pamphlet, 
work extend to more than 


sucn a may 


d pages. When ts such a work 


to be raised to the 


is assumed that the 


vuncre 
dignity of a volum 


question of pam- 


phlet or no pamphlet will be confined to 


works in prose. It would be the safest 


, 
e sheet to a 


‘to apply the term sing] 


once, or printed on 


sides without being folded, and the 
dail 


Mmasiae 


sheet of paper folde 


both 
printed only on 


term bri to a sheet 


on Slcit 

But what is to be done with that larg 
ma nportant class, academical disser- 
tations? It is to be assumed that these 


will not be considered to be pamphlets 





And here is th 1 of rul for 

cataloguing Is at pi t be I 

may V ture to draw itt t to t 

nee ty of care in assigning tl 

] p of thes dissertat S | 5 

co I (,ermany, for ( ) 

Re ndens is, as a rule, th 

others In Sweden the Pra es 5 
Another point which is of much 

t but which ther tat] 


umong librariat 5, IST 


system of literation to be adopted wher 
becomes nec iry to represent in Engl 
characters, names or words from languages 
having special characters of their ow 
Phe vu le ought to be the pr DI 


but this again may lead toa difficulty 


Russian language, for example, | not 
the sound which we represent by //, but 
th is pronounced like the Eng f> 1 
the Russians say “ Fedor,” and not “* Th 
dore,” although they spell the name with 
Greek theta. Chey have the n tter 
for the soft 7 and tl hard | (rel 
represent this letter by a w, because they 
pronounce the zw like an Englisl [ 
the Russian letter which ts in form lik } 


English y to be represented by the vowel 
“oor by two f Chis question ot lit 


is well deserving the attention of t 


Conference. 


I cannot quit this branch of t ject 
without alluding to the second rt of tl 
Special Report on Public Librari t 


United States, compmising 


scheme for a Dictionary Catalogu Mi 


Cutter has evidently thought out his sub- 
ject with great care, and has produced 
code of Rules of a very comprehensiv 


stive character. 


and exhat 


Catalogue appears to comprise in one thi 


alphabetical catalog ic, the catal by 
tit! the « italoguc by sul cts, and t 
catalogue by classes. Phe bulk « ‘ 
catalogue would be a question demandn 
very serious considerati S ot 


Ca LAY f NA 

titles of a catalo to be written on sepa ct ytot | f printing, which 
rate slips and t l, there can be no Ww teresting and sor 
doubt but that the form n ot h t very ! I But such ( 
ot cat wou 1 ec ol creat avant . I tte! r Coy t 

Lh | k 1 l LUT Ves O it to | the cat ) n t 

” carel y classed on th helve ind tl er 

( ition to be mor minut pro- I nes ) te t partie r 
| tion a libr y inc! Ss 1 nt OK OC! ail ry by a 
| books in th rary of t 1 » pl mark, and it y nec t 





( ms and div )I | eX t it mav | po to 1 litions to 
of classification has grown up w th - the library and still keep the several « 
Cl e of t Ce ction Of prints ! t her J th Mus » librar 
is not found to be 1 1 te than « ct been see 1 Dy y 
neces I syst f classification th nut certain 
‘ } ? 1; ‘ } . . ; } los 
) 10} 1 l iW ( ema I ) ol re Ss to cach div I | 
I most caretul co Cit Ll} l by he > l I I } Ver ¢ 
] in The dec nm wW naiurally be cuti rs to | filled } t 
re y influenced by the character of the ce ns to the respect cl 
library and its future prospect Many row the s e occu 1 by such ¢ 
different systems have been proposed from in the first 1 nee, ‘Th f works on 
the t ol Bacon, who cl t ! nan }) h tor oct ( | ~ i 
learn under History, Poesy d Phi were cal ted t they woul ly 
| , y ¢ » rr ) , } . Py 1+ ; ; r ‘ , y 
osophy, Gown to the pres t period. ! thy , and ( per Wi 
> In « fy the library of the | h  bered 500, the next pr t ( cul 
Ay five principal divisions have been we WI \ y Su history, woul 
dopted, namely, ‘Theol Jurisprudence, 1 ber >. the numbers I | > 
Philosophy, History, and Belles-Lettres being omitted til press s was full, 
, 
Ph ure all comprehensive branches, ands w the Swe Istory W ( moved 
ly + { ] 1 y ] ill y } ¢} y ; . ] 
amit Ol IViIsSion Which Will chi Cte ( . na tn | Oc ¢ cad wou i 
1] ) ] } ] | Py ‘ 
every possibie Class Of works. n ered Sol, and recely e continua- 
, ; . 
It en s ested | me that tion of the Danish history lor t 
| 1 be rranged accord to ystem itis of Course necessary t t lth 
their la ges; but this would b very pl es should be of tl me width 
vi ; system, and merely one of th ‘The scheme of omitting numbers, which 
curiosit of classification. It may be | is very simple in principle, 1s a rable to 


interesting to know how many lanvuages ] Ibiications sued periodic hi\ nd a ) 


l rep ( ted in a hibrary nd t ell rek to m p May yvuld | | ced In So- 
tive extent | proporti but itis much lander cases, where them does not 
more I ¢ to be able to see together necessitate tl r bein kept in roil 1 ine 
| the work 1 the library upon any given = Solander case tah the place of t | 
a. «A rrangement by languag ind will be numbered on the me pring 
e moreover, would separate all the t . 3 y many numbers bev i ved for 
tions of a work from its or nd each country or great division, and t 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” for exam] would, contents of each case having 30 a 
be cattered al ) r the librat Lhe I nwver 
ni may be dof classityu WOOK but not only ou t ch pre { ‘ 





1 bered, but each shelf « t to dis- each case, and bind t 
‘ } 1 for t 1 letter h een accumulated tol 
| 
‘ } ; ! ct « t l t cal to ind int 
tint P ;, of t which treat of the s 
7 I 
} ; , 

, r te ’ , } W n ( ith ne s 

| : } , . P documen nad 

( } ‘vv hat i ra 
' ¢ ¢ ' 2c } c to | na soon 
; ; , ’ ¥ r 
{ { j ( s of ] | rs al Mor 
‘ 1] { } “— ' 
It \ ( W I ] ct . tt l without t | ) 
| 
that P or t yuld l 
, ’ 
be] r | I ( ' - | ides and 
I i 
¥ ’ ? ' t ot , \ ) ‘ l < ) \ y ntiy ’ t ' 
i i 
t | ry | | t - this cour idmits of their | 
| l 
I ( I I } iry wit it ¢ 

} P ‘ — y It U of them more « ' 


’ oO 
‘ . } 
! ' i | ) clit ( ( hot e€ crore 1 
} + ¥ y rr 
t from th rary. lon hei rang 
It ) \ ful « ‘ I it \ too if A strict « 
| nto! t AY um Ways po ew n 
] ; +} + 
I t l al cu d every rn- » far as the m cry 
| ‘ +} 
\ ( » I | t . \ l Lo ¢ } 
P . ) ‘ vy of 1 , . cat id adopt ‘ 


| then th pect | f ¢ each manuseript 
dd y assigning to ea 
l | | it ought »to then referring from an 1 
clearly indicated t tsid t numbers to the place « 
( t} ( ty ol gt ! iscript In the lbrary 
to ascer ts | nt library, to the preservation of mar 
1 sav this w l great ¢ 1 of time l laid down, as a g I 
| proper mode of d with pam ancient manuscript rea 
| t n ol ym \ In to be rebound It is bett 
Li ry which 1 ed by many be placed, ragged and d 
der nd which s ad ite made for its reception thar 
t s, the I t ( r would vD CXPOs¢ 1 to the risks 


| | we 
( one ] t will not interfer or, as it is called, have ace 
wit! ther But this course is much amount of regret will remec 
more ¢ nsive than binding them in’ a manuscript. I have kn 
nd for libraries where the in mischief done even to early 
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| } 
‘ I I> 
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‘ 
‘ 
‘ i 
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msi 


d by requir- 
lars of the 
form, to be 


of two reading- 


iccommo 1 


) 


and 


ne kind of 


» 
rs of 
ry wl 
e th 
oct 


dimission to 


t 


to require 


cuarantee of his or 


It is much more easy 


work and 


» fi ntit. It 
tit Is not neces 
$101 lly cle S- 
not be properly 
isinuse; butthe 

rat frequent 
ry the evenin 
lestlo uthouvh 


v JOURNAL. 


in many localities it may be unavoidable 
Ihe risk from fire is always present, and 
the general supervision cannot be so perfect 
in the evening as during the day. It well 
deserves consideration, therefore, whether 


books or manuscripts of great rarity and 


value ought to be placed in the hands of 
readers in the evening. 


It is a great advantage to a reader to be 
able to consult the catalogue of a library 
it facilitates his work in every way ; but it 


1 


be doubted whether it is convenient 


may ve Gouvle¢ 
, fe 7) rd , ‘ the ‘ 
or Safe to allow readers accessto the tlie- 


lips. The slips themselves are records 


from loss, or displacement, or Injury \ 
catalogue comprised in bound volumes 


would appear to be the most convenient 





form for cons 
arranged as to show the accessions to the 


library. And this leads to the question 


about which there has been so 1 dis- 
cussion, whether a catalogue of a daily 
increasing library should be printed or 
presery d in mar cript Ther cr- 
haps no detail of library manag t 
about which more mistaken opinions have 
been held and expressed than about t 
expediency of printing catalogues. One 
reader advocated the printing of the cata- 
logue of the British Museum libr 

cause it would occupy less space in ] t 
than in manuscript, and it would b ) 


much more convenient to have the cata 
logue on his table for consultation than to 
have to go to the presses of the reading- 
room forit. Itnever occurred to him that 


forty or fifty folio volumes would leave but 


litth space on his table for other materials 
forliterary work; and that, althougha printed 


catalogue would show that certain works 
were in the library, the absence of the title 
of any particular work was no proof 
it was notin the library. The best answer 
to the call for a printed catalogue is th 
fact that so few printed catalogues exist, 


and that some which have been commenced 


yy 
4 4 4 4 i ‘ 
] l id nt 1. In1739t t t rk 
fas l cat f N t 
t | rary of Par \ | 1 | 
‘ | logy “Ww ( | i7 
I 
l Lettres follow IT | 
“+ 1 ¢ ‘ lL. 
F ! 420 . . 
‘ 1 | I > Ni | ‘ 
who bee Ad t 
] y nitte Nhu I ( ‘ 
| ( ] ct1o { t ( f tot y 
t ( l Wi ch to y I 
f lu ve |} ] t - t 
{ ‘ ) I'v » « ( Ww 


that the printing W | ry of Cam 
col t ol t » | | I 
publicat of t cel ( ( 
t] Casanat Library ( tt 


> in 1775, and \ iv. ¥ the oj tt 
Work GOW to letter kK, 5 ) ( ( ) } t 
17 or twenty-seven yeal r tl t t 
ap rance of the first volu nd then They 
t] det was ‘ to red to 

I objection to prin ‘ c— pel 

part from the question ol ( l st to Ve t 
the small | y thatt V ( or 
ever ber d—rests uy th po y t x hic 
of kee] e catal e on el with of t Duk iW 
the a state of the library But this militar ns) 
( r n es not pply to inting « l- I 
| 5 ol ( < s of book wil 1) { i 
the « lect the library may be 1 rly ! | {! 
com] { or tiie dditions to which 1 t ec ol ) 
be of nec tv tew 1d yw ot ac ! CX] my Oj 
Acting upon this principle, the ‘Trust oO to ( 
of the British Museum have printed ca | | 
locues of their Hebrew Chines ind Oo t always to | two 

. i : : 
Sanscrit books, and of some of their col- dot Lm 
lections of manuscript ticular branch of rk 

Lhe ystem ol | ( ~p { ( led I 





ON THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING THI 
MOVEMENT IN SMALL ‘TOWNS AND VILLAGI 
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district, and, further, we possess a little 


as 


' 
influen r our? irs, commun! 
( from th i tors of this movement 
in \ US SI towns have reached me, 
in which info yn Ww ught as to the 
best ns for carrying their wishes into 
etl t 
Phe tion wa How hal we set 
t the est hment of an institution 
hike yours, t nm eq lly free, equally 
broad prin ? 

Upon 1 y, I found that the largest 
income they could receive from the local 
rate (taking it at its present standard) 
would be wholly inadequate to support a 
fi library, on the smallest scak ind 


what, therefore, could I adv but that 
they yuld appeal to the inhabitants of 
their town or district for voluntary help ? 


Not only towns in the West of England, 


thers in \ 


rious ts of the « intry 

ire eager to | p and doing” in thi 
work it do tiul a ut the Way. 

During the recent meeting of the British 


1 
had conversa 


repres¢ ntatives of several 
+} 


towns where the moven is on foot, : 


nt 
ICTIL 


from all I can gather it is evident 


present eration will seea 


made in this direction 
There ts therefore, unquestionably, the 
need for the universal application of th 


Free Library system, and a growing desir 


to adapt its pring ipies to the requirements 


of any and every community. 


For we, as a nation, in spite of our many 
of 


le great work of education. 


privileges, are far behind some our 


neighbours in tl 
We were lat 


in the field with a national 


heme, and now our American 
} 


incead 


tion sk 


educ 
brethren have almost dist in the 


by their establishment of libraries, as 


} 
A 


race 


ional institutions. 


= 


How long 


tate of things continue ? 


e consideration of the 


0 tl 


> already been adopted to 
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} 


out thirty years ago, the 


Institute was established to 


demand for educati 


vrowing n 
the toiling portions of t ce 
Ihe present state of thos 
wherever they have so far stood 
time as to exist at all, w | ’ 
eV nce that they do not answe 
poses tor which they were t 
they lack some of the most 
which contribute to success. 
here are doubtless some nota 
tions to this rule, but, as far as 
rience goes, Mechani Institut 
providing for the requirem« 


time; while, as to the commu! 


tween them and the “ me« 
1S simply elbowed out of tl! 


bearing his name 


exclusive use. ‘T] Mechanics 
is rapidly declining into a mere 
] + ls ’ 
popular entert iment a po} 
and offers but ttle encour 


study. 
Mechanics’ 
entirely devoted to the supply 
and popular books of tra 
of reference, works in 


eneral literature scarcely find a 


g 
their shelves. 

This class of institution has tl 
in its purpose, so far as it does 1 


the means wl 


itself to the age as r 
people may become a reading peo] 
the truest sense of the term. 
Mechanics’ Institutes failing to me 
want, there arose another « of 
tution, the “* Working Men’s A 
This movement (started some ¢ 
years ago) has since grown ite 
“Working Men’s Club and h 
“Union,” with its central organizat 
Londor 
Havu had c lerab CX] 
with these clubs, I can speak w 
degree of a rance and knowled 


workin; e 


Institute libraries a 
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f 


M 


Mr 


Lt mat 


) 


+ 


-_ 





i | Wwe 
ulvantage of the privilk to grumbl s 
he delights to do every p nv ex] l 
in local rates or imper taxes From 
what I know of ch persons, I t x the 


mere attempt to assess them, to gauge their 
pockets in fact, in the m 
by Mr. Pendleton, would be like ly oniy the 
more effectually to clo 


Mr. Pendleton, moreover, does not take 


into account the power of op ito i 
power which too often exerts itself, and 


’ 7 ] 
has lately so exerted itself in a 


pleasant degree: take | 


as examples. 
I have thus endeavoured to show that 


the weed is a reality, and that various plans 


which have been ado] ted have fail d of 
hat 


irther, I have assumed t 





their object. I 
I Library is fe institution most 
pl that 


ly TT) no 
nearly supplying 
propose to point out various methods by 


the Free 
need; and I now 
which the advantages of this Free Library 
movement may be more widely spread. 

First. By the union of small towns 
around a central one for mutual help. 
Thus, in a district in which a large city or 
town has within a radius of twenty miles a 
number of small towns or villages, not one 
of which is wealthy enough to start and 
support an institution by itself, a central 
depot might be established, with branches 
in the outlying districts, from which sup- 
plies could be drawn; a continued ex- 
change and interchange of the best books 
might thus be obtainable, while Branch 
Reading Rooms might be supplied in a 
similar manner. 

This is but a suggestion, I make no pre- 
Nor am 


I aware of the existence of any such union 


tensions to elaborate a scheme. 


the nearest approach to it seems to be the 
branch Boston 


(U.S.), detailed in the Annual Report, 1877, 


and delivery systems at 
] 
of the Boston Libraries 
The Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union organized a similar plan some year 
affiliated 


since In connexion with theu 


Vout. II 





the Annual Reports of the Leeds 
interesting as those reports undoubt 


are. 


difficult of execution. 
Id be made to 


formation and for 


It is, that an effort sho 


secure State aid in the 


the support of free libraries and museun 
and I trust that the action recently taken 


by the authorities at Birmingham, in « 


cert with other towns, may be closely t 
lowed up and enlarged upon, until su 
cess is assured. 

The State provides elementary scho 
nay rather, it compels the ratepay ] to 
establish schools. It uses compulsion t 
wards the children themselves, but it 
aids such schools from imperial! funds 


according to the results of the teaching ia 


th Se Se h ols. 


Now, seeing that the State does all this, 
n ht it not » a step farther, extending 
it i to « hbrari which are, after 
i b I h r-cla cl , ] ° 
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( r for a f ye in the elemen- 
tary schools, were to supplement that 
t by sisting the progress of these 
hivher educational establishments, when, 
| the force of circumstances, the « dren 
compelled to leave those schools ? 


Ihe taste for reading has been instilled 


into the young mind, and ought to be en 
couraged | developed ; but what chance 
is there of such development, unless 
material is provided for it to feed upon ? 
I do not say that the State should 
tirely provide these institutions, but 


that it should aid the community in sus- 
taining them by governmental grants, as 


} 


] the case of our schools. 


Here I cannot do better than quote a 
paragraph from an important article in 
tl American Library Report, by Mr. 


I’. B. Perkins, of the Boston (U.S.) Public 
Library, at page 429. 
Under the head of Maintenance he 


“The circumstances of the case must 
mine how each library is (financially) 
created and maintained. But there is one 
excellent practical rule, already proved 
healthy and efficient in its application to 
common schools, which ought to be applied 
to public libraries as far as possible. It 
this: That the community as such (that 
is, by public money, not through fees paid 
to the library) should pay something for 


its ] leges. Unrestricted gifts to the 
public, like unrestricted charity to paupers 
ind begyars, are almost certain to be 
ndervalued if not abused. In our best 


chool systems, the receipt of the State 


town for school purposes de- 


- 
= 


pends more or less on the energy with 


which the town raises money of its own. 


God helps those who help themselves. 
Ihe State finds it safe to imitate the Divine 
example in this particular; and so in the 


f libraries. A State grant for the 
to depend on the raising of a 


ner ve mount by the town, is the 


'Y JOURNAL 


most American, that is, the most direct and 
effective, method of promoting the library 
department of our systems of public educa 
tion. On precisely the same principle, 
} 
i 


private gifts for the same purpose shoul 


upon the same condition. This plan secures 
not only beginning but continuance ; not 
only birth but healthy life. It is com- 
paratively easy to produce a revival, either 
in religion or literature, and thus to found 
a church or a library; the real task is to 
maintain it in its proper growth and 
health afterwards.” 

I fully endorse the opinions of the 
writer, and trust that an attempt may be 
made in this country to seek for legis- 
lation in the manner described. 

But how would such a measure more 

] 


particularly apply to small towns? By 


securing them a larger income in propor- 


} 
ives. 


tion to that raised by thems« 

Thus, if a penny rate were collected, 
the State might supplement with a similar 
sum, or at least one-half, the existing Act 
being duly altered to meet the require- 
ments of each case. 

I have within my recollection several 
towns where the movement languishes for 
lack of just such support, where a few 
earnest men are willing to spend their 
time and money to bring about the de 
sired result ; and I also know of others in 
which the adoption of the Act has been 
opposed on the ground that the pro- 
moters could not give a clear idea as to 
ways and means. 

I am firmly convinced that, were the 
plan so ably set forth by Mr. Perkins 
adopted in this country, we should soon 
see a large increase in the number of free 
libraries, and a corresponding improvement 
in the moral and social condition of the 
people. 

Induce them to read books of an eleva- 
ting character, books which will at once 
instruct and amuse, and a great work has 


been inaugurated. 





After all, is it not far better to spend Schools ; bled to 1 ve |] 
the money of the State in the education regular and punctual attenda 
of her children than in prison discipline — pr | 
and legal restraint ? Here, tl ht I,w t} \ { 
Such institutions as those for which [I what must | t futur I 
contend are great civilizers, and great was being sown; pure literature 
levellers. disseminated, and the taste 1 


They teach men t 


é ’ ~ ma 2 ] — : 
variety of ways, and tend in a great mea- ton now | educ 1 in | 
move the barriers whic} — S ls bids fair to 1 , 

sure to remove the barriers which separate ChOOIS, DIUdS ir to i | 
class and class, and the mere fact that neration than any 
these tree news-rooms and Iree rarics there Is, t ‘ . 4 t 1 ! 1 


are for the whole community, and not for for the pr t generation of workers to 
a particuia: class, or for privileged ticket est ish unfaili torchou fr wl 


holders, tends greatly to their ccess, and to draw. 


} 


augurs well for their permanence as na- rhe present is the t to prepar 


tional institutions. way. There is much to be done for 

In conclusion, I would fain indulge the future. The School Board system, whicl 
hope that this, the first Conference of Li- has struggled a; t ignorance and 
brarians held in this country, will give an judice up to this moment, 
impetus to the work; being firmly per- last, and will continue to prev 
suaded that, eresanother generation shall laying a fo ! m which the | 


have passed away, the Free Library move Library must build 


ment will have spread like a great tidal It is well, therefore, that the mat Is 
wave over the whole country—every town, should be made ready, in order that t 
village, and hamlet participating in its ad- = grand superstructure of national educat 
vantaves. in its external appliances, at It y 

A few days since I witnessed veral comp! te. 


thousands of children from our Board 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM IN ITS RELATION TO PROVINCIAI 
CULTURE 


BY WILLIAM I! A, AXON, HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE MANCIII 


; ws Government of England, in what has done for London that whic! 
it has so far done for the promotion vinces are called on to do f th 
of literature and art, has confined its We will not discuss th lestion as to 


attention exclusively to London In far this policy may be justifiable or « 


i J I 
educational matters a broader policy is dient. Sufficient now to assert, \ 
perceptible of late, but with regard to — often practically lost sight of, that 
institutions for the prosecution of re- tution does not cease to become n 
search, for the extension of knowledge, by 1 1 of its location in the n 


} 


nd for the culture f art, u nati The B h Museum, t south K 
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Museum, and other establishments main- 


tained out of the general taxation are the 
property of the people at large. They are 


the heritage not of the English metropolis 
but of the English nation. This is not likely 
to be denied in principle. Does the actual 
practice, however, in any measure corre- 
pond? ‘To what extent can an author, a 
literary inquirer, or a scientific student 
living at Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, or Newcastle benefit by the existence 
of the magnificent library and museum in 
Bloomsbury? The British Museum, all 
imperfections admitted, is still for the 

ctical uses of modern life and modern 
cholarship the finest in the world. Asa 
symbol of the literary and scientific sym- 

thies of the richest nation it would be 
our disgrace were it otherwise. England, 
though later in the ficld than other nations, 


iven freely, and wll continue so to 


do, in order to build up a collection of 


1d breadth of selec- 


ue a 
ld be as a national library worthy 
of her greatness. Libraries without readers 
are of no avail. Although merely a truism, 
it is sometimes forgotten that the final 


utility of a good book is to be read. The 


final utility of a national library is that, to the 


utmost degree possible, it shall help the ad- 
vancement of learning amongst the people 


it belongs. Asa matter of fact 


t british Museum library is used almost 
xclusively by those resident in London. 
Doubt ; there are many adventurous 
who, coming from the northern wilds, 
make occasional inroads. but, speaking 
broadly, the British Museum in a direct 


d 


t of provincial culture. Only in a secon- 


nse is an instrument of metropolitan a1 


n 
dary set it an instrument of national 
( rizhtly so called. Lord Granville 

t rhetorically observed on a recent 
oc it, “afterall, London was not an 


excrescence on the nation.” This Is indis- 
put e. It is also true that the provinces, 


1 


in which the majority of the population re- 
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side, are not excrescences upon the national 
life. Itis from them that the metropolis 
draws some of the best blood that circulates 
in its mighty veins. London alone is not 
the nation. There is, then, no provincial 
jealousy in asking that the most shall be 
made of the national treasures of art and 
literature for the general culture of the 
people. 

The greatest help which the British Mu 
seum could give to national culture, alike 
in its metropolitan and in its provincial 
form, would be by the issue of a printed 
catalogue. The want of such a guide i 
felt every year with increasing force. ‘The 
widening sphere of the intellectual activi- 
ties of the age makes not only great but the 
greatest libraries a necessity for investiga 
tion. Whoever tries to explore even the 
smallest nook of human knowledge will 
soon find that it has an extensive literature. 
His own bookshelves and those of his 
friends will not yield all the information h 
need The collections of the literary in- 


stitutions and of the town library will 
probably refer him to books which may be 
accessible in the national library. But are 
they? The resolution of that question in- 
volves a needless expr nditure of time and 
money. It involves a journey of a couple 
of hundred miles to learn that perhaps, 
after all, the coveted books are not in the 
great library. 

he keen insight of Thomas Carlyle has 
penetrated to the core of this difficulty. 
There are but three passages necessary 
to be quoted from the evidence he gave 
before the Committee of 18.48, in order to 


‘ive us the catalogue question in a nut- 


“ 4 library is not worth anything w 
out a catalogue—it is a Polyphemus with- 
out any eye in its head; and you must 
front the difficulties, whatever they may be, 
of making proper catalogues.” —efort of 
British Museum Inquiry, 4472. 


«* . . Of all catalogues, surely by far 


13758 y,} ‘ metin t rte 
7 
" , , ’ , og —_ 
“There ought to be a cat ( of t ‘ and ’ : 


Museum, drawn up with the best skill gray di trations. ‘The ! ‘tr 


possible—a general catalogue; and there vagance 1 wing that the mer rinting 
ought to be all manner of specific cata- of each specification more difficult than 
Jogues ; ind those catalowues « ht to] that of te r ¢ n tw ty rdinarv cat 


circulated over Great Britain, so that a] entries. l first estimate gives 

studious man might be able to ascertain” the equivalent of 927,990 tit The 
what books he could get here when h object of this paper is not to pr nt any 
came to London.”—J¢id., 4370. definite scheme. Probably t! re many 


“A library is not worth anything with methods which would yield a satisfactory 


or Manchester. Can this be regarded a recomme! n iventorial and a fir 

satisfactory ? Isit nottying upinanapkin — cat Phe first simply lar that 
the talent that should be increasing an 
multiplying? A printed catalogue of the library. It is immaterial whether this part 


British Museum would form the most! Iphabet — ified, or entirely 


—r , m . 
| ywerful stimulus to higher culture that the titute of rra ment Lhe th ! cat 
present century has seen It we 1} the LO pn cal, af ‘ ‘ - 
greatest aid to investivation that the literary dane f 4] cts } ed in the ' 


world could receive from the government Prof r Jewett's very valuable tion 


of a great nation. The preparation of a W for t terecotvping of titles with a 


printed catalogue is a duty w h has been view to co rative cataloguing Phe 


recognized, but unfortunately we have ener MS. catalogue in the British 


turned back after puttin 


plough. It may be thought that if, after the probably no great effort would be required 
controversy of 1848-49, the printing of the | to make it a complete record of the printed 
catalogue was abandoned as impossibl ! to whateverdate might be decided 
there is small chance of its practica ty t t | er limit. ‘1 wced in t 


being now admitted. A printed cat e hands of the printers would in ty . , 
is not only far more needed, but far mor more manag e proport th t V 


but it would not be the first nor th t  catal could be analy for t pre 

great project carried into execution by tl paration of “all manner of specine cCata- 
enterprise of the nation. ‘Take asa work  logu Stereotype casts could b ld to 
of equal magnitude the successful print t » were preparing local catalogue 

of the specihications of patented invent ! oO! ue raph I he | the 

This began in 1854. The system of print of fu ) the last-named direction 
ing has recently een changed t to t re muitit 

end of 1375 there had been put typ \ matter of « lerable port 
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publications received by the Museum un- 
der the Copyright Act. The issue of such 


a list would be an inducement to the pub- 


lishers to comply with the requirements of 


the law. There is no doubt that many 
books and pamphlets, especially those 
printed in the provinces, never find their 
way to the Museum library. There are 


doubtless many causes for this undesirable 


state of things. Amongst them may pro- 


bal ly be plas ed the apparent absence of 


an equivalent advantage. If the Museum 
would tell the public, yearly or monthly, 
what it receives, many things which it now 
misses would reach it promptly and cheer- 
ful y. Some of the Zacune due to the pre 
sent system will hereafter need to be filled 
at a great cost. The accessions made to 
the Museum do not adequately represent 
the printing and publishing activity of the 
provinces. The simplest test applied to the 
MS. catalogue reveals this fact. That this 
is undesirable no one will dispute. The 
ephemeral tracts and pamphlets of to-day 
will, in the future, yield as valuable material 
for history as are afforded by the wonder- 
ful collections respecting the English Civil 
War and the French Revolution. 

In every great library there is an inevit- 
able accumulation of duplicates. The term 
is one liable to misconception. Of some 
books even a small library must have many 
copies. After making all allowances for 
this contingency, the British Museum must 
have many thousands of valuable works 
which are now practically useless. How 
can these be most effectually turned to 
account for the promotion of national 
culture? One suggestion frequently made 
is, that they should be placed by gift or 
deposit in provincial libraries. At least 


an equally effectual method would be to 
make them the nucleus of a National 
Lending Library available for scholars all 
over the kingdom. This should be con- 
fined exclusively to works likely to be of 
service to those who were not seeking 
merely their own amusement, but striving 
to enlarge the boundaries of human know- 
ledge. There are many occasions, familiar 
to all who have engaged much in research, 
when a book in the hand at home is worth 
two in the library. 

‘hese suggestions may not contain much, 
perhaps not anything novel. They will 
show, however, how the subject appears 
when regarded from a point of view not 
often considered. The dislike of centraliza- 
tion is one of the safeguards of our national 
character. It is as necessary in literature, 
in art, and in science, as it is in the ruling 
of the people. “For my part,” says Mr 
John Morley, ina thoughtful essay, * I look 
with the utmost dismay at the concentra 
tion, not only of population, but of the 
treasures of instruction on the banks of 


” 


the Thames.” Surely it is not too much 
to ask that the provinces may at least be 
furnished with an accurate record of the 
treasures of literature which have been 
accumulated at the national cost. Of such 
a boon we might say, ‘‘ It is twice blessed : 
it blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes.” Whilst it would be of inestimable 
advantage to those dwelling beyond, it 
would also be a precious gain for those 
living in the metropolis. It would add 
to the depth and volume of the stream 
of national culture which all desire to see 
flowing, like the ancient Nile, ina fertilizing 
stream over all the land. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AS NATIONAL INSTIEUTIONS. 
BY CHARLES H. ROBARTS, FELLOW AND LATI ARIAN OF 


|‘ addressing an audience such as the | ( litions 1 environment of 
] 


resent upon the subject of ** Univer- moder rsit pletely 

sity Libraries as National Institutions,’ I changed by th cau We now 
should scarcely be justified in limiting my — everything ft literature, of one k 
remarks to one class of universities, or to another, and the lecture of 1 versity 
the universities of any one nation, unless teacher is very t 
I could show that in some remarkable tition of some text-book which we « 
manner the history, the resources, or the ourselves refer to with far greater « ind 
peculiar opportunities of any of those profit. 
universities, entitle me to select any par Although Carlyle’s words on t] ibject 
ticular examples as signally illustrative of — have often been repeated, and he himselt 
the subject for discussion. has called attention to them after an in 

In the present case the vast wealth and terval of thirty or forty years, they sull 
resources of the Universities of Oxford remain practically unheeded so far as the 
and Cambridge (whose wealth, it is said, universities are concerned. “The t 
nearly equals that of all the univer university,” he urges nd 1, 
sities of Germany and Austria), the tradi a collection of books. Universities aross 
tions and grand associations of these while there were no books procurable 
universities, and, above all, the fact that wh man had for | Ok to 


a Parliamentary Commission has just been an estate of land. It 1s now 7oo y« 
appointed for the redistribution of all this — since universities were first set up in th 
wealth, present considerations so excep- world of ours. Abelard and other t 
tional and so opportune for the develop- had arisen, with doctrines in them which 
ment of University Libraries—especially people wished to hear of, and student 
in the case of the University of Oxford, flocked to them from all parts of the world. 
whose library Hallam has described asthe ‘There was no getting the thing recorded 
one great cause of its literary distinction— in books, as you now may. You had to 
that I hope my observations may not fail hear the man speaking to you orally, or 
to be of interest, even although I should — else you could not learn at all what it wa 
seem to dwell too exclusively upon these — he wanted to say And so they gathered 
exceptional opportunities. together, these speaking men, the variou 

If universities no longer exercise their p ple who had anything to teach, an 
former power, it must be ascribed in part found themselves gradually under the 


} 


to the extraordinary increase of printed patronage of kings and other potentat 


books ; partly also to the great develop- who were anxious about the culture of 
ment of wealth, which has drawn the _ their populations, and nobly studious of 


means of cultivation to the centres of their best benefit, and became a_ body 


’ 


commerce and population, and in many corporate, with high privileges, high d 


other ways affected the ancient position of nities, and really high aims, under the tit! 
the universities in relation to learning and = of a university. Beyond all doubt, this i 


letters. greatly altered by the invention of prints 
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Uni- 
versities to their very base. Men have 


Pro 


which has modified the existence of 


not now to go In person to where a 


’ 
KIN, ve ise ll 


thr h 00k d can then read it, and 
read it again, and idy it.” “ The uni- 
versity which we 1 cor etely take in 
that great fact of printed books, and stand 
ol clear footing for the nineteenth cen- 


tury, as the Paris one did for the 


into exl 


thirteenth 


century, has not yet come tence. 


I know of no university where the whole 


of that fact has yet been completely taken 


In 


It is from this point of view here 


brought out that the development of a 


perfect library organization, free and open 
to the learned of all countries, as the 
central feature of the modern university, 
acquires significance. ‘The vast Increase 
In the 1 mber of books, closely connected 


the fact of the continually 


rowing obstacles to effective publication, 


is in a certain sense an overwhelming evil, 


threatening the ba ol literary cultiva 
tion. In notia this result, and in re- 
markin pon the continually diminishing 
publicity attaching to each separate w tk 


De Quincey writ 
lly curious to remark the utter 


writers, readers, 


philosophic 
blindness of 


and all parties whatever interested in litera- 


publi shers, 


ture, as to the trivial fraction of publicity 


which settles upon each 


separate work. 
Ihe very multiplication of books has con- 
tinually defeated their object, in a growing 
Readers have increased, the 


but 


pro ression. 
engines ol publi ation have increased, 
books 


tion have left us, as the practical result, 


increasing in a still greater propor- 


in average quotient of publicity for each 


book taken apart continually decreasing 
And if the whole world were reader 


ily the average publicity for each 


uate work would reach a minimum, 


ch would be the concurrent increase 


LIBRAR| 
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of books. But this view of the 


case keeps out of sight the most mon- 


even 


strous forms of this phenomenon. The 
inequality of the publication has the effect 
of keeping very many books absolutely 
without a reader.” ‘The majority of books 


are scarcely ever opened, or more than 
turned over, and every year bunes its own 
literature. “ Publication is an idle term 
applied to what is not published; and no 


thing is published which is not made 


known publicly to the understanding 
well as to the eye ; whereas, for the enor- 
mous majority of what is printed we can- 
not say so much even as that it is made 
known to the eye.” 

Very remarkable, too, as coming from 
Mr. Gladstone, are the following words on 
Fund 
- 


t 


meeting, a few years ago, he was calling 


attention to the dangers besetting modern 


this subject, when at the Literary 


iterature :—‘‘ I myself have great faith in 


publicity ; but it is a very singular thir 
how difficult it is to obtain.” 

The facts of the extraordinary multipli- 
ooks, and of the difficulties in- 


volved in the collection, distribution, and 


cation of | 
sifting of the enormous mass of printed 
matter poured forth each year, are within 
We scarcely. 


however, realize that the estimate which h 


everybody’s cognizance. 


been made of more than 30,000 volumes 


being published annually in the civilized 
world, of which about 5,000 volumes ar 
published in the United Kingdom, is rather 
under than above the mark; and, more- 
over, it excludes the vast heap of musical, 
pamphlet, and journalistic literature. Every 
day all the machinery of learning which the 
largest private fortune can with difficulty 
afford becomes more and more indispens- 
able, and individual effort at an exhaustive 


and scientific arrangement, even of one sub- 


ject, becomes more and more impossible. It 


was humorously proposed in a period 


ro to found a Society for 


some tew years a 
Knowledye 


th uppression of Usel 


“ 


(ur capacity foraccumulating mater 


it was said, ‘has outrun our powers of 


putting them in order; our Dryasdusts 
have rccumulate ] such vast he | ol! 
bish that our powers of sifti them and 
bringing them into shape are unequal to 
the gigantic task.” 

But we may reply, that whicl im 
possible to the individual may at lea 
approximately possible to tl issociated 
labour and the ample r irc f th 
versities. Books, it tri I t | - 
ing; and with equal truth but with equal 


uselessness, it may be urge¢ 
wisdom. Neverthelk 5S, as in Bacon's time % 
libraries are the most effective works of 
merit towards learning When the uni- 
versities are reorganized in their proper re- 
lation to literature, perhaps some of tl 
difficulties referred to may be overe 

but in the meanwhile there are opportuni- 
ties available to Oxford and Cambridge 
which they cannot afford to neglect, whether 
they are regarded as liter ry OF as ¢ lucas 
tional centres, or as centres for the encou- 
ragement of research. Muchof this work, it 
may be admitted, is of a mere mechanical 
kind; but it is one of the very objects of 
library organization to provide these me- 
And all this machmery of 


learning has its special place in the acquisi 


chanical aids. 


tion of knowledge, as the story told 


Boswell of Dr. Johnson aptly illustrat 
J i 


Boswell, “had we 


“No sooner,” says 
made our bow to Mr. Cambndge in his 
library than Dr. Johnson ran eagerly to 
one side of the room, intent on poring 
over the backs of the books. 


Reynolds observed, ‘ He runs to the books 


Pe) BI Jos ua 


as I do to the pictures. But 1 have the 
advantage—I can see much more of the 


pictures than he can of the books.’ Mr. 


Cambridge upon this 
Johnson, I am going, with your pardon, 


politely said, ‘ Dr. 


to accuse myself, for I have th mi 
custom which I perceive you have. But 
it seems odd one should have such a de- 


Vor Il. 


} 

I 
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In the report of the 


1854 they are described 


( ] s to st ly und 
of the (¢ of the 
pre ted to the Royal 
1873, the Radcliffe Li- 
form centi feature 





ty may be viewed, t 
ol ( ry | ‘ fic 
nt nd extension 
I t objec- 
t | to l 
‘ ents a ! 
I : Ss ru] nN, n 
| 
to who hav 
) \ rf | few wil 
1 to he freest and 
t] ( | ry re 
to all ¢ Poverty 
t d t e in 
totsuch 
ved wl the mean 


Ci ( n a T- 
, ‘ 
IOKRS } wo y Tie 
} } 
know ind by their 


ved, and many hin- 
if books of a certain class 


ind persons wishing to 


consult them are allowed free access to 


the places where they are kept. 
The system of special libraries under 


the control of the university, and in 





Mus the great p c spirit 
ot the Irustees (to w m th 
University are also indebted for the u 
of the Reading Room at ed to t 


still 1 res to be done in t r ct 
Many, indeed, doubt wl t r the 
present conditions, so much is required, or 


whether Kng ish Law can | effectually 
taucht at all at Oxford And the “ Ob- 


rver,’ in more than one article express- 


ing approval of the scheme, shows that few 
practical results are likely to an from 


any School of Law which Oxford may now 


create Krom a literary point of view, 
however, a perfect library or tion 
can accomplish mething towards the 
sifting, lysing 1 digesting the vast 


but the rearrangement and condensation 
of the vast masses of matter contained in 
our Law Libraries is required in order to 
add to human knowledge what would 
practically be a new department of the 
highest and most practical interest.” The 
problem of law reform, considered in 
the widest and most permanent sense, 
he asserts, is essentially a literary one. 


It must be owned, however, that the 


its own nik I S 
ment Ol a p ct 

What t Univ 
needs, wrot 1) y 


of men ol t 
not necessa©®ily I 
evel | ) hm l 


new ideas, and t rex 


try is an excellent ex 


where letters have a 
to dilettantism 

In short, the future 
leian, wit 
of the University sho 
some slight rivalry w 
seum, these spec 


’ 


one nol } nis 
one extended organ 


and supplemental to the 
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is the honourable 


ot th Bodlei colle 


association 
in and of a “ve which 


ndant resources, and is most admirably 


the Bodleian have been 
uthoritatively urged upon 
colleges, and 


* Macmillan” of 


year, a plan was put forth for satisfying 


in the 
February, last 
julrements, and at the same time 


University Library 


ystem in a way adapted to certain spe- 
cial demands. The proposals consisted 
chiefly in placing the buildings and 
bulk of the resources of the College of 


Bodle i in 


rsity, thereby setting free, 


for other pur] the sum of #,3,600, 
now paid to tl Bodleian from the Uni- 
versity chest Vl pre nt il reve- 
nues of the Bodleian, without this “3,600, 
re ut S£ 3,0 while the ar l grant 
voted Parlian t « year for the 
Ihr l M cum ] rary ind re din 
I i I e than J, 

In var I rts presented by the 


the pressing necessity has been dwelt upon 
for cur the library from liability to 
fire, and for providing more space for 


as well as greater accommodation 


More over, further sums a 


1 for repairs, for the general and daily 


’ 


re TC- 


purposes of the library, and for the in- 


crease of the University Library staff. To 
itisty t limited re l } ts, at the 
very least # 2 year should be ob 
t ed,although th ctual estimates framed 
by the Hebdom 1 Council and the Cura 
to ot 1 Bod] n do not amount to 
so larve { Should, however, the 
proposed union of the Bodleian and All 
Souls’ | fairly carried out, these re- 

rements 1 be m red on a ditte- 


the income of the University and Colleges 
of Oxford is nearly half a million a year, it 


») 


surely is not an exaggerated estimate to 


set down the future revenue needed for 


the combined University Library system, 


including the charges for capital 


sums 
iow d led nearly 42 > a- 
now demanded, at nearly #,20,000 a 
year. 


} 
} 


It is quite true that if this large sum 
was obtained, and if the proposed associa- 
of the Bodleian and All Souls’ 


carried out, much would require to be 


tion was 
done in the way of altering the administra- 
tion of the library. The body of Curators 
in whom the administration is at present 
vested would require to be more carefully 
selected, and on different principles ; their 
number would have to be reduced, and 
their duties and privileges more strictly 
defined. But these questions are little 
advantage 1s 


the 


likely to be overlooked if 
taken of the opportunity afforded by 
complete reorganization of the University 
Library system. 

In the meanwhile, it cannot be too often 
repeated that Oxford and Cambridge hold 


} 


their future in their own hands more than 


any other institutions in the country. 
Great opportunities, in one university at 
least, present themselves, and that univer- 
sity may yet become a literary centre 
with scarcely a rival in this country, and 
in some respectS possessing advantages 
not to be secured even by the Metropolis. 

The comparative seclusion and the pro 
Oxford are not alto 


vincial situation of 


gether to its disadvantage, and at the same 
time it is within tolerably easy access of 
the Metropolitan centre. 

rhe proposals to which I have referred 
as having been put forth in the pages of 
“*\Macmillan,” of Febru 
wards abridged in the form of a letter to the 
When 


they first appeared they were very favour- 


ry, 1876, were after- 


“Times,” on March 30 of this year. 


ably received ; they have been openly at- 


tacked by none, and they have since, to a 





ereater or less extent, been approved of by 
PI 

some of the most eminent resid S$ in the 

University, in ling n others ( 


Dean 
Balliol, the Rector of 
Professor Max Miller (himself a Fellow 
the College), Dr. Acland (Radclift 
1a former Fellow), Professor Rolles 
Bodleian Librarian. | 


proposals were based on the 


generally acknowl dged facts that the 
present state ar 1 defenc 1 tion of 
All Souls’ made it pee tlarly lable to be 
dealt with by the Commissioners in a 


manner which would effectually prevent a 


repetition of the failure of t 1el 
1857, and that in the general redistributior 


1 
of endowments the greatest changes would 


be 


occupy more than three acres of ground, 
: hae 2 a 
in one of the bést and most « I . 


of Oxford, and in the closes roximity to 
the Bodleian Library and Radcl Read- 
11 Room. ‘The College has revenues 


wrt , iV j + 
1vear, more t nN ¢ ltot Init lt Ve- 
nues of Balliol, University, and Trinity. 

With all the an t prestige ofan Oxford 
college, it has no duties, no undergraduate 


or even social ol cts wh tever Its l | 

YY ) t lly motu 7 yrl ] t] 
ngs ] ( y « pty n riy Lil ik 
year round, and in the words of Lord 


time, however, certa i ( | purpos sad ] 
exist, which have lor ince c | 

Phe causes which have brought the Col- 
k to this cor n re very manifo 1, 
and some ey 1 dat centurle ] ck In 


one of the ( s 1s referred too - The 
recollection w h Archbish ( hele 
had of his share in t prot: 1 war 


against the French nat to hav 
been the determinu ( ec of the pecu- 


dat 

are ¢ 
Hen 
< 

nd 
tak 
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hed the foundat if 
ott cr 4 l Wn 
ct ot otter p pray 
wuught forward wit n 
in the charter ff . 
sof the College. Prayers 
ned for the ot 


Friday through t year This object, 
which gave to th Cx t V 
funere name, was rendered void by the 
Act of Henry VIII. for the suppr yn 
of the Chants nd th the Coll 
was founded as a Chantry, it w pre 
bably spared at the Reformat » be e 
of its literary character though all othe 
Chantri vel Ived. The « ! 
which t Fellowsh ctions t k in th 
eventeenth and eight th centur ina 
great ) re ae ded the destiny of the 
Col ind, until t Com n ot 
18s4 cted that no « lidate should 
elected who l t tt 1 to certain 
Pits ol ] I nt [ niv \, 
there wv yut direct con ion with 
academical life I Col Wever, 
| magnificent library, largely en- 
dowed |. although some years ago this 
library w » nevlected as to give! to 
the well-known ecdote of the College 
cat hav been discovers 1 ther tar l 
to death, it is only fair to y that the 
t never been well t ticated 
But now, after | I I eilorts W cn 
are descnibed in | let tely printed 
in 1867 1 1869, t t been 
ut d for the | rsity dt public, 
ws revenu | pee ly pro 
| ted f t t of | Ce, 
I very ¢ I t read 1 
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¢ its fortunes with the Bodleian | 


1 


the ( 4 Neverth | , tis a clear especially lf a littie gentie pressul 


gain that t p ch ter of th ciously applied by the Comm 

l ry ld have | far recog it is not at all likely that su I 
! The pr f \ I nowask would have occurred to the ¢ m 
your rt » at t ‘ 1 of or that they would have had the « 
this work by the further « pn f to carry it out, if it had not | de 
t library, | per t establish. suggested to 1 int Bill fi 
ment n ) rdinate they derive their powers. Howev 
to the « & ver | ry, 1 by may be, the effect of the « 

t! pt of the ¢ 1 other r cannot t b ficial to t Lb 
spects to the need 11 nents of Library, the great per of 
t | l o t { ns W Lc 


gr t H f Con The public interest the fut 
S ! x f the ] ( y College 1 in the disposition ot t 
of All S W t ‘ f ( n source fter t expiration of v 


+ ls of the members for the is that of the accidental occupiers 


hen it m 


University when Mr. Goéschen moved a_ College at the moment w 


clau pecially applying to this College. pen to be dealt with by the Cor 
| Bill, | \ e passed which has lately been ap] 
wit t « ny prov rights and duties of the corpo 
the pr 5 f ft vill 1 bers the adm oO 
ind All S t ( out, | lit not bl ed trust re, i ( | | 
| fort ' of the Earl out, very different from t which 
of Mor the H of Lor thi to them in considering chen 
whom « V ! rted empowering future at a time w 1 they hav 
ny col to make provisions for its practu ully su pended from the ex 
complete or partial union with any Uni- their ordinary functions by the a 
versity institution, and also for the transfer Parliament. 
of it ry | Iment was de- The interest of the publi per 
cribed by t l nt cing and continuous, while that of u 
1 pl 2 which m if the Commis-  rators is at best the fluctua int 
yners think fit to act upon it, produce a a very heterogeneous and mostly 
greater effect than any other single clause body, whi h certainly cannot cla 


to be found in the Bill. We hail its a exclusive nor eve 


ceptance with satisfaction, but we are not settling for posterity the destiny 
quite clear that it will make as little College, still less in deciding for t 
difference as Lord Salisbury seemed to versity the questions now raised 


suppose. It is obvious that a definite University of which the College fi 
suggestion contained in a special clause _ part has, to say the least, as great, 
is likely to be more operative on thg minds _ far greater, interest in its voice being 
of the Commissioners than mere vague The desolate state of the College | 
and undefined powers in general terms. been a perplexity to Oxford, and 
It is far from impossible that some bene- _ lowship elections have occasionally 


volent colle may b found ready to effect upon the clections oO 
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present it very often is).a more complete 


sinecure than many Fellowships, with re 
sults both more detrimental and more 
durabl 


The union of these two offices is the 


cardinal feature of the plan; its practical 
details are based on the gross annual re- 
venue of All Souls’, amounting in some few 


years to above £24; oo. Deducting from 
this fixed charges, rates, taxes, subscrip 
tions, charges for repairs, and charges for 
the management of the estates, &c., there 
will be a net sum available, after the ex 


piration of vested interests, of nearly 


£,20,000 a year; and, assuming that it Is 
necessary to keep up the independent 


corporate ¢ xistence of the College, I pro- 


pose that the corporators should be four- 


teen in number, and that the resources 
of the College should be distributed as 
follows: £1,500 for the Warden Librarian; 


brarian Fellows, re- 


£3,600 for six Sub-Li 
presenting various special departments of 
the University Library system, and ap- 
pointed by the Warden Librarian with the 
approval of the Curators ; £ 3,600 for four 
Professor-Fellows (one of Bibliography, 
one of Literature, and two of Law). These 
Professor-Fellows to be limited to a tenure 
of ten years, without power of being re- 
elected ; but any payment to the two latter 
Professorships should be contingent on 
the expiration of the present arrangement, 
which, by an oversight somewhat inten- 
tional on the part of the College, enables 
each of the two Chichele Professors to 
divide £1,500 a year besides other emolu- 
ments (being more than double what was 
intended when the Professorships were 
established in 1857); £1,000 for three 
Special Fellows, appointed in turns by the 
College, by the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion in London, and by the Curators, on 
terms and conditions to be specified on 
eacl : 
fund for the use and benefit of the cor 


1 occasion; and £800 for a pension 


orators of the College. ‘This would leave 
] & 


a balance for the University Library system, 
after the deduction of about £1,5 for 
the maintenance of the chapel and the 
domestic establishment, of a sum amount- 
ing to nearly £8,000. 

The University Library system would 
of course include the special library na 
the various public reading-rooms in 
College. The chapel might be as ned 
to the use of the unattached students of 
the University, and the hall appropriated 
for the use of the University on certain 
special occasions, under certain limitations 
and restrictions. 

The Bodleian Curators might also be 
given a legal position in the College, with 
official rooms and other privileges. But 
the four Professor-Fellows and_ three 
Special Fellows should have no further 
official function in the administration of 
the Corporate Library trust, except with 
relation to the development of the special 
library of the College as a department 
subordinate to the University Library 
system. ‘The common and primary pur- 
pose of the corporate body would be the 
maintenance of the corporate property (ex- 
cept in so far as it might be otherwise ex- 
pressly secured) in trust for the Univer- 
sity Library system, but its subordinate 
purposes would be to prov ide a residence 
and a centre for the University Library 
staff, and to develope the sper ial library 
of the College as an institute or speci il 
department for the use of the University. 

I can scarcely suppose that I have been 
able to interest you in these minute mat- 
ters, but I have felt bound to anticipate 
that class of objections with which nearly 
every scheme which in any way depends 
upon detail is assailed. 

There are also objections founded on a 


desire to maintain the existing system of 


Fellowships. But, whatever may be said 
for Fellowships generally, their most inve 
terate supporter will conced« that they are 


to be judged in each College by the cir- 











cumstances and work of that College, an 


that their chief advantage is in be 
awarded, and, at the same time, in bei 
known to be awarded, absolutely ace l 
to merit. I may here quot well-kn 


ithority on this subject, the historiar 
the Norman Conquest, 
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But, even apart fron 


tions upon which I have beer 


to the needs of Oxford, t “ 1 be 
a small reform at best, and as matter 
at present those who know the 1 
have sm ll confidence in th iY 
be derived from an indefinite iner 
Professors appointed probably in 
obscure way, with little guarantee for tl 
ethic cy at the time of thei ~ 
ment, and still less for thei bseq 
ictivity 

here are others who in alternati 


propose that 


elect from time to tin 


and others upon whom it n it chance to 
bestow its favours. Such patronage, how- 
ver, would at all times be an anomaly, but 
when vested in a body su s this, cannot 
be too strongly depres ited, Patron 3 
without re spol lity % been re 
peatedly said, Is ot ll fon sol p tronage 
most assuredly the worst. 

I should not have detan 1 the Con 
ference upon these topics, had it not been 
that our association to-day w ] rm 
distinguished by its practical « ! vd 
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ON SPECIAL COLLECTIONS OF 





e nathlonal Deneht t every 
1 affects our social and poli 
| receive complete nd con 


ed country like Great Britain 
erand middle clas es 
them- 
cial subjects will form an 


mber. And indeed the range 


literature has now become so 
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of Oxford will make itself heard in v 


cating the claims of the University Library 
to | ré rded ! 

nd also in the hope that t ) 
consider and approach this work « ™ 
provement will ever bear in mind the say- 
ing of Bacon :—“ If you will have a tre 
bear more fruit than it used to do, it is not 

nything you « n do to the boughs, 1 it 
is the stirring of tl earth | puttin 
new mould about the roots that must 
work it.” 

BOOKS. 

WALFORD, 

1y mark in his day 1 t 
( fine h i very l to pee 

} ct or ct 

\ss m eal to have 
to this wi be ne I 
to be wishful to « t t { 
] | ct I 1] \ 

ceed fin cel Ww n 
written upo h S espe l a 
in ac l uring the works ther 1? 

I speak on this question not asa novice, 
but from extensive pet l experience in 
the matter of Special Collections 

It may aid in the solution of my pre t 
effort if I state-that my especial subject 1s 
that of INsuURANCE—Insurance in all its 
varying phases :—J/arz Insuran S 
being associated with and incident to mari 
time commerce from the beginning. ‘The 

} ¢i)] ‘ } c¢ 7 


perhaps still more ancient phase of / la 


was practised by the ass-drivers over t 


passes of the Syrian mountains, with the 
loads of silks, spices, and precious stone 
even in the early Babylonian period.* Wi 
Captivity Insurance, as stated to h 


been practised by the Crusaders in t 


Z7ransport Insurance, which we now kno 
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nor too ostentatiously, trotted out my most 
favourite hobby before you—for I have 


others, shorthand books and the literature 


question, narrowing it as far as may be to 
pr ictical issues. 


upon any given subject—how are we to 


ascertain this? There is Watt, there ts 


1. With regard to what has been printed 


Lowndes; there is Allibone ; there are also 
the Bodleian, the London, and numerous 
other catalogues. But how do these help 
you? I am constrained to say, not very 
much and for the reason that these are 
all | ised more or less ip An rth nal and 
general collections only, and their compilers 
had not the means at hand for making a 
general catalogue of literature in all its 
minute details. In my own library I have 
literally hundreds of books, pamphlets, 
prospectuses, &c. which none of the works 
of reference named even allude to—nor 


could it be expected they would. Their 


compilers Aad not access lo those Sfectal Col- 
fel f fb 5S % rely a / } tla 
/ nade their la S moTE ¢ hil 


I ought not to omit to mention, in this 
connexion, Mr. Lewis Pocock’s useful but 
ag 


‘ 


very incomplete “Chronological List of 
Books and Pamphlets on Insurance Sub- 
jects,” published in 1842, fitst as a supple- 
ment to his work on Life Insurance of 
that year, and a second edition separately 
printed (pp. 47 


js 


and apparently for private 
circulation only): nor MecCulloch’s well- 
known “ Literature of Political Economy’ 


n each of which many of the works of 


my class are named. Then there is Marvin’s 
“ Literature of Jurisprudence and Legis- 
’ ‘ 


lation,” * a most excellent work, published 


in America; the “ French Librarian” of 


M. Ventouillac (1829); De Morgan’s 
“ Arithmetical Books ” (1847), a marvel of 
its kind; and, by no means least, Clarke’s 
“Bibliotheca Legum” (1st ed. 1810, 2nd 
1519), com] iled, or at least arranged and 
edited, by that industrious collator ‘Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, D.D from each of which 
I have derived much assistance. 

lo get, then, to know what has really 
been printed on any given subject, is the 
greater part of the special collector’s work. 
He cannot set himself to the task of find- 
ing a book of which he does not even 
know the existence. If he finds any such 
work at all, it will be simply by chance. 
But if he has reference to the work in a 
catalogue, and thus knows the name of 
the author, the date of publication, and 
name of the publisher, the obtaining of a 
copy for his own use is then only a 
question of time and of money. Again, 
unrecorded books, pamphlets, and broad- 
sides are too often thrown out of sight as 
waste paper. But only give them a place 
in a catalogue of acknowledged repute, 
and their future is made secure They 
will be inquired after; they will con 
sequently have a market value ; and it will 
become the direct interest of someb dy to 
preserve them. 

Now what does all this point to in the 
way of practical solution? Is it not to 


— ey = 
a catalogue of English literature brought 


down to the most recent date, and to which 
all the known owners of Special Collections 
shall be asked to contribute ? 

On the subject of catalogues, I propose 
to offer a few notes tor use under that 
especial head, wherein I shall endeavour 
to show how they may be made available 
for special collectors, without necessarily 


} . i} ot 
having their contents classed into subjects.F 
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ill, a monument of the literature of its own 
country, and a repertory of the best sam- 
p of the literatures of all other countries 
th t hav ( tril { d to \ ll t tream 
of human ideas and s th eral 
progress of civilization. A national rary 
must also be a se l of struction as well 
as a monument of literatur The collec- 


in the British Museum 


wuld 


~ 


tion of books 


] 
ae 


olfers a fine exampt id - 
scribe Chere will be found the works of 
literary genius produced by the mind of 
Great Britain through the long succession 
of a thousand years: from Alfred the Great 


nerable Geottrey 


and Bede the Ve to 
Chaucer and John Wyclif; from ¢ 


to Shakspere and Bacon, Spenser and 
Walter Raleigh. From these to Milton, 
Locke, and Dryden, on to Pope, Addison, 
and Fielding ; and then an unbroken series 


Hume, Gibbon, 
] 


of bright 
Wordsworth, tt, Byron, and 
a hundred others familiar to us all, 


" 
writers collected t etl 


as 


Colerids e, Sco 
down 


, 
living writers of our le works 


to th g 
of British 
monument of glory to our nation 
iorm a 


but they alone do not 


} | 
te school 


language, 


compk brary 


Is instructive In proportion t com- 


pleteness of its acquisitions in all languages. 


It will be readily admitted that a « omplete 


collection of Greek and Roman classics is 
isable toa national library. ‘Trans- 


ot 


Indispe!r 


i 


lations these into the mother tongue 


cannot be omitted. he masterpieces of 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German lite- 


ratures, with the best English versions of 
them that can be found, are e 


able. Works in ianguages that 


jually desir- 
are less 


cultivated, though reasonably excluded 


rom libraries of smaller pretensions, must 


find a home in a national collection ; 


the lists, the 


resort S 

of comparative pl 
Hebraist, the Egy 

it Norseman 


Russi in 


pect 


ne 


ilology, t 


ptologist. 
the ancie 


scandinavian, 


have their devotees d must | 
sented in th reat scho 

ré¢ ns re e the n ) l col 
include treatises, both g ! 

cial, on the science | ‘ 
selection in this department very 
The rapid progress made by s 
Invest tors oll caus t work 
year to be suy ded by a new we 
new ection of t same work t] 
Yet the last must be had 1 tl 
cannot be thrown away, for it 
period in the history of en 
is of Importance to sol n 
imave called | tot mind y th y 
ce nulation of books vat rea t 
in this way Is perhaps too appall 
dwell upon, and may make sor 
here sigh for t t Khalif Omar v 


to have treated the grea 


rian, 
LCS, 
re 
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y ol 
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next. 
first 
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voicn 
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Alexandria in a very summary manner 
For works treating of the exac ences 
a comparatively small space wi l be re 
q re a enina i! tional HDT Vv, Were I 
not for the indispensable but voluminous 
transactions of the learned societies of 
countries. Far more exacting is the « 
mand for room made by that division of 
human learning which is the recorded 
experience of mankind—the division of 
history, memoirs, biographies, and books 
of travel. Of books on these subjects I 
would furnish an unstinted supply, for 
they not only convey instructive lessons to 
the general reader, but they stimulat l 
nourish the writers of the future. What 
WwW yuld h i been oul loss had Nort ; 
** Plutarch or Holinshed’s * Chronick 
not have fallen into the hands of Shak 
spere P or. coming to our own day, how 
feeble and imperfect would be our con- 
ception of the great French Revolution, 
had not Mr. Carlyle been an eager readet 
of the innumerable memoirs of that period! 
This div'sion of history and tr | would 


THF 
necessanly include the in t sectior 
of topography, 1 S tebue 
enea &e. | lay 
no | blic | rv < ‘ 
tion Of Works on th 
crit sm l ctl i 1 t ( l 
} 

l rve lar I hey 
lower l t 
t t the includ } \ - 
I a l eve V | > 
it seem that the “W Vel \ N 
‘ ya pla 1 the 1 t t ry 

logous to t sitior to 
plays in the six it l \ 
centuries 

I hav ] 1th ch 
to v that a ry f t 
principle of public policy must 
embracing 1 catl , and pt 
ot ne tv th two otmer pr ( Pp W h 
I have ventured to separate from the first— 
those of utility and appropriateness. 

UTILITY 

In venturing to name utility as a ling 

principle in the selection and a n 


show that most valuable and ful ¢ - 
tions of books may | ! le W ny 
uttempt to reach t d ; of 
national public library \ t a century 
io, under th lance of 1 ) 
Priestley, the practical of ( 

try ied itself to th t fa 
need that w y ft 1 
classes, both in t ! ropo 
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25 volumes, a copy of the “ London the reading wants of any given consti- 
Gazette,” in about 150 folio volumes, which — tuency are not hard to find and to satisfy 
had been acquired at the cost of 1oo when willing minds are applied to the work 
Could anything be more inap- ‘The danger of having hobbies and crotc] 
pr ? Sometu J fir x1 sometimes arises. It may be In a com- 
solid collection of commercial, historical, mittee-man, as was the case, I believe, in 
unk eral works, a long array of volumes _ the instance I mentioned just now of th 
‘ lists of tl t or of m¢ purchase of the “ London Gazette” for a 
i! ( ( subject tl is out of plac ibrary in the provinces, or it may be in 
1 I ! * but at t Royal Society or the librarian, as instanced a few years ) 
Gl ' Observatory \s I said just by the curator of a large library road, 
yy I > 4 ( ! works often find who insisted on purchasing every ¢€ mn 
' their w to libr by s of gifts (whether bare reprint or not) of every book 
{ nd | t und I w 1 urg ctors and pamphlet that had ever appeared in 
} of S| 1 in tl circumstances any language about his country Such 
; 
d resolutely to t their ! 5 nst such indiscriminate collection m have loaded 
} donation to look, if I may use a collo- _ his shelves with a vast quantity of rubbish, 
i julalism, the gift-horse in the mouth, and and it teaches us the important lesson, 
t in every case of glaring inappropriateness above all things to avoid whims. I 
b to decline the gift. would claim for the librarian as much 
iz ; ; liberty of action as possible in book-pur 
PERSONS SELECTING. chases, seeing that he has many chance 


Iilere comes in the stion, Who shall opportunities of buying that must be 


que } 
th ctors of books be? The answer seized with promptitude, and will not 


ci p nds on several things First of all the wait for the periodical meeting of the 
providers of the funds used in forming _ library-committee. 


and enlarging a library have a recognized 


, , , RI » GUIDES TO SELECTION. 
rivint to ay omething as to the disposal PRINTED GUIDI sed ; 


of those funds. The usual practice in this In the work of selection the aid must 
country is for the shareholders or rate- be sought of such published works on 
payers, as the case may be, to delegate the — bibliography as can be found. Brunet and 
t f re the expenditure to acom- Lorenz in French, Lowndesand the London 
I of their own body, who intheirturn Catalogue in English, Ebert, Engelmann, 
em] 1 expert to advise with and assist Heinsius, and others in German. Our 


them in the selection and purchase of American friends here have done good 


books. ‘The expert is the librarian, and it workin this department, as well as in the 
is a most desirable thing that he should — catalogues of their great libraries at Boston, 
have knowled nd experience enough to New York, and elsewhere. I abstain from 
inspire his committee with entire confi mentioning names of living authors, be 
In these days it 1s not difficult to cause I am speaking in the presence of 
body of gentlemen fitted by culture distinguished writers on this important 

| int ence to discharge the duties subject. I may be permitted to render 


which devolve upon a library-committee, homage, however, to a work which, though 


and to work in harmony with a competent antiquated and sometimes decried, I have 
librarian. ‘They are bound, no doubt, to often found extremely useful. I allude to 
exer their power of zefe in cases where that monument of human industry and 


the expenditure threatens to be lavish, but patience, Watt’s “ Bibliotheca Britannica.” 
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- 
repository! What Caxtons, Pynsons, and ; 
Wordes! What a splendid ; 


Wynken de 


~ 
series of quarto d folio Shaksperes 
not to speak of Edmund Spenser’s first ed 
tion d other tr s of Elizal n 
and Jacobean literature, in the presence 
of which the Grenville collection would 
look } But, s! this v1 of ry 1 
das! y ther rance of the multi- 
tudino crowd of worthless books that 
must have f wed int wake of these 
bibliographical ms. I have read, in a 
TX rt of one W m W } d ] pe 1 to set : 
our distinguished visitors here 
to-day, a calculation that the operation of 
the copy-tax in America would bring to the 
Congress Library in Washington an acces- 
sion of 2,000,000 volumes in the course 
of a century Acce] ting this number asa 
. 


estimate of the produc ts of the 


iring the last f 


ir centuries, we 


sident would regard with nothing short of 
horrible amazement. The only | 
remedy for such an awful accumu n of 
books would be a standing committee of 


cremation that would exercise its ] 


with unflinching 





ire to be wanting. Viewed in department 
br s of knowl M i 

to be fairly represented me meagrely, or 

not at all, but without any apparent reason 


now i then detect t pr of a 
sper st working s favourite field at 
1 ’ Roy am 
the ex nse ol Cl An ure I and 
} ] ow} } 
unequal mode of grow is thus ex! t 
' , , 


ily representative selections ben 


slowed by vexatious | inks. 





te 


vested in a permanent board composed of 


a few of the best obtainable men, but still 


the librarian should be a member of that 


board, and entitled to voice and vote in 


the selection of every book. ‘To entrust 
the work to an annually changing com- 
mittee might tend to the formation of a 
model collection of those indefinable 


volumes which “no gentleman’s library 


should be without,’ this 


but more than 


NOTE ON BOOKS SUITABLE 


BY JOHN D. MULLINS, LIBRAI 


\ Y experience is that it is wasteful to 
buy for free fending lil 


ive books, or 


raries expen- 


works in many volumes. 


I find in a certain free lending library, 


containing nearly 2 volumes, much 
valuable space occupied by works in 
many volumes, of which none but the 
first have ever been issued. Take as 


an instance, Alison’s Europe, fourteen 


i eee 
volumes, costly and cumbersome, 


find 


scarce ly 


ever used; near it I the Epitome 


ON THE ADMISSION OF 


BY PETER COWELL, LIBRARIAN OF 


subjects suggested for p and 
noticed that 
this 


Admission of 


pers 


()* looking over the “Rough List” of 
} 


discussion, I which is the 


subject of the 


to which I add, 


paper, “On 
Fiction,” 
paper 


Libraries.’ 


VizZ., 


this 
Public 


attracted my 


so tar as is concerned, “in 


The 


attention, and I 


I'ree subject 
was a little 
thought 
the question was virtually settled by the 
almost 


surprised to see it, because I 
iniversal introduction of this class 
of literature in free lending libraries, if not 


in reference-libraries, and that it was de- 


FOR 


IAN OF THI 


FICTION IN 


THE 
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could scarcely be expected under such an 
arrangement. I conclude, therefore, 
1. That books should be selected with 


strict reference to the province and needs 


of the library and to the character of its 
readers, and 

2. ‘That books should be selected by the 
committee in 


librarian, or by a standing 


conjunction with the librarian. 


FREE LENDING LIBRARIES. 


FREE LIBRARIES, BIRMINGHAM. 


of the same work, copy after copy well 
Milman’s Gibbon, twelve volumes 
then the Student's Gibbon (an 
abridgment), constantly in And 
the the 
Put into your reference- 


worn. 
wasted ; 
use. 
shelves I 


so. throughout get 


same lesson: 
department all the best editions of your 
authors; and for the lending libraries, for 
the borrowers to take to their homes or 
their workshops, the concise edition, if 


you please. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, LIVERPOOL, 


sirable and proper to admit and circulate it. 
rhe subject, however, is one that is still 
frequently raised and discussed, and will 
probably remain for some time a debated 
one, partic ularly among ratepayers, as to 
how far it is expedient or their duty to sup- 
pl 
Sl 


y fiction to those who seek it at rate- 
IT 


yported libraries: and, as a librarian of 


i 
some years’ experience, I have ventured 
to state a few facts and opinions respect- 
ing what I believe must be interesting 
to educationalists generally, whether rate- 
payers or not. 








But here let me at once define what I 


wish to be understood by fiction. In 
novels and romances is distinct f } 
poetry, dramas, fables, parables, fairy t . 


and the like The fact of tl t 
app gin the “ Rough List evidence 





I think, that even among librarians doubts 
do prevail as to the utility and desirability 
of circulating this class of literature The 
list, though a pretty full one in all other 
respects, is entire Ly silent respecting the 
admission of other classes. It takes for 
granted, I presume, that all other classes 
of literature except that of fiction ar 
perfectly legitimate and beyond cavil, and 
their admission to the library-shelves is 
right and proper. Why is there an im 

plied doubt about novels? Is it that they 
are not considered educational; that the 
amount of time spent in their perusal is out 
of all proportion to the profit gained ; that 
they unfit the mind for close and attentive 
reading and study, weaken its energies 
and render it unhealthy; and that their 
seductive power and fascination is detri- 
mental to the true interests of readers 
generally, but particularly of young ones 
These are some of the charges brought 
against novel-reading, and when we find 
it indulged in, both in extent and quality 
as it only too frequently is, I fear there is 
much truth in them. Lord Neaves wrote 
a pamphlet “On Fiction as a Means of 
Popular Teaching,” but I see little or 
nothing in it about modern fiction, parti 

] 


cularly what is called ‘*modern feminine 
fiction.” The fable, the parable, the fairy 
tale, are dwelt upon in their respective 
uses, but not a word about the popular 
novels which are so eagerly sought for 
at all our subscription-libraries and _ free 
libraries as well. Librarians are usually 
careful to draw attention in their annual 
reports, wherever they can do so, to al 
diminution of the issues under this head. 
How is this, and why? On the other 


hand, they like to notice any rise or in- 
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ment, whi forma 
tion on al iry eco- 
| , 1\ Ls l sh to \ l t , \ 
t ¢ ’ y 1 ¢ 

1 reteren » I r own 1 to 
1% ' h | I ~] rT ‘ ! y 
indebted idy for useful h nd sug- 

tio n rary ma ement vrites as 
foll yw = 

Che first m ke likely to be made in 
ents) public rary is choosing 
bo yf too thoughtful and solid a cha- 
ractert It 1s \ to go on the principik 

| 

ol ¢ t 4 bo KS tl it pt yp] 0 ht to 


tastes and habits. Most of thos who read 
ire young ] ople who want evtertatnment 
and excitement, or tired people who want 
relaxation and amusement. For those who 
do not re id, it 1s desirable that the habit 


of reading should be formed. <A Aadlit of 


red s more necessary than any fart 
7, ; f readi bee e it st one 
indis ble re juisit und to form th 
habit, easy reading—that is, read such 
1s people want, such as they enjoy—must 


be furnished first, and afterwards that which 


requires more effort.” 

Further on he says: ‘Silly reading, 
‘trash,’ at least what is such to many pet 
Ons, Ml toad NS rabl. v7 4 Ipp! d 

Pl 


tend to organi 1 library for the public, 
for ypular readi und who intend to 
exe a S 1 ‘ira ) it as W top 
before they 1 But what is t 1 to 

yme, is, if not nutriment, at | im : 
to others. Readers impro\ f it were not 
so, reading would not be a particularly l 
practice. The habit of readin the first 
und indispensable step. That habit once 


tt 


readers go from poorer to better s 


rt 


readit No case has ever been cited where 
, 


. reader beginning with lofty philoso] hy, 


ts of 


pure religion, profound scien d useful 
information has | y run vn in his 
read | his dech rs Wel 
reputably ted on « ! y 
k | | ; yn 
t yare statement But tl \ 
of librarians 1s L ly to 
the contrary: that tl ho » with 
dime novels ] ‘ryoW may 
expected to grow into a lik for a better 
of trav 84a | lv i! ol ya | 
history, then of essays and po} r scienct 


be the case, W W P ypia : 
it the devoutly-to-be-wished | ch 
to desired work that w t t to be 
col on in connexion WwW f 1 
other libraries. But is it really so? Is this 
uniform progress taking place? I fear 
not. Ido not say that there are no cases 
of this upward p ressive taste for bet- 


eV iry Chere are at Liverpool, w 
( testilsy but they not, I 1 rry 
to say, so very man 1 t I not 5 


their own guides in th 


DOYS at Sé Ol WO | V 10 3. 
eX in NS rd tl who ) é ct 
roduced by being put a class higher 
though at the bottom of it. 1 
spurs to boys’ progress 1 a lik n 
centive is sup d in Limost ill the 
in the aver ' to | a 
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I ding ¢ t, suppo t be revarde 
1s leans to | lote somet bett 

o r? . r 

! h in th I tn t yw 

n d » ed 

k v] 1d to to ; 

tho ly inter nd gra \ 

by th t te man, in history, tr 

and the va ) irts 1d ien¢ kur 

ther, I do not know that I can my 

expcrient cite a < ot am ( 

down from the reading of ‘lofty phil 

sophy,” “pure re mn.” ee rf 

science,” to that of story week! but I 

have noticed many take to novels their 

, 

regular reading who before prefert “use 

ful information It is sometimes ! 

in favour ol vels that they ul ca 

ti z | best of them ar r»d t 

some extent, either historically, biographi 

cally, topog Ny, or eth lly; but wil 
| 

any on y that in this respect Sm 

“Self H his ** Lives oft I . 

Green’s * History of the English Peo] 

or any one of housand others in travels, 

history, biography, or p lar nee, are 

not worth in the way of education some 

scores of the | t novels ever written ? 

I do not think that peo] sa rule go 
for ethical principles, for history, oO 
graphy, or philosophy, to the p s of a 
novel; all this they consider can be 
sought and found much better int trea- 
tises of those who have devoted their live 
to its special study and tea If 
we take the majority of the pr t day 
novels, the sensational fiction wh is sO 
eagerly sought and read at our libraries, 
it is a matter of considerable doubt if they 
ought to find i place in them at all lo 
their character and tendency the testi- 
mony of public writers, of teacher d 
the thinking portion of the community, 
pretty uniform. A writer in the “ Church 
Quarterly,” in a recent article, says: “| 
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anatomy of human natur It is chiefly 
occupied with tl ickly « rvatio nd 
per t th a d 1 1 ral 
feat of hi 1 compet with the 
new ers in the details of crim 
I n in its higher form is par l, 
ind frightful 1 y is the only 1 ition 
of rom Such characters as the 
I t d ts to portray may ] y 
| t to but they very far from 
l pl int or pr I ol t f 
contempl \ « ucter of real no 
l ty I e I ol rT | } 
l yn Or amorous lot \ if heron 
effort in any direction, or any of those 
sweet and wholesome tho ts which 
no h the mind, and refresh it when 
W y, are apparently the last things to be 
di red in the v minous issues of the 
Ci it library 

Ihe truth of the foregoing strictures, 
Se\ nd censorious they are, will be 
gen LLY Imitted, I think, by t se W ) 
] re 1 or? le them Ives acai n d 
W the 1 which constitute this par 


d the 


ticular class or school of fiction; an 
ind lam 


conc! 1i0n which Ihave come to 

not alone in it—1is, that such had better be 

left unprovided for the readers of our free 
or if already provided gradually 

withdrawn Further, the romancing of 


i 1 luced by Cooper respecting 
the North American Indians, and the ros« 
‘ r which Marryat throws over life in 
t navy, de ve and misleading as they 
< carcely be of m h dvantage 
| l plying simple amusement: since 
we have to unlearn so much in getting a 
correct knowledge of things which we 
prev ly thought and received as truth. 
The novels of Lever, Lover, Cockton, 
1 th pply us with fun and laughter, 
2 ! done that, their mission ends 
.) t other ¢« yf fiction represented 
by } wth s Dick scott 
1} keray Charles Kingsley George 
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Fliot. George Macdonald, Miss Muloch, 
Mrs. Oliphant, William Black, R. D. Black 


thoy ‘1 } + 
ething much better 


And if it were that writers like these 
would be read, and st 1 in the 
intervals of more instructive read re 
t 1 to again, so that the delin ; 
of character und conduct their works 

1 us might perchance leave ne 

mark for d upon the reader's 
own character and conduct, matters need 
I be so regretted I Imost daily 


exchange their books prevents t 
faintest supposition of anything 
be nye d 


yne than a mere skimming of the 
it of the thread 


Descriptions of scenery, 


books and the following « 
of the 


ethical remarks, historical notes, or philo- 


story. 


sO many impedimenta, to 


and passed over as hurriedly as possible. 
But there is a work done through t me- 
dium principally of novels, which, though 


of a negative or preventive kind, 1s, 


when considered in connexion wit 


working classes, not to be ignored or de- 
I will illustrate what it is I mean 


unecd te. A 


spised. 


by the following 


poorly and meanly clad, with a shawl 
thrown over her head by way of a bonnet, 
came to me one day in one of the lending 


branches, and asked as a special favour if 
I would choose for her an amusing novel 
of some kind. Her reason was, as it came 
out in a little after-talk, that her husband 
was only too fond of going out at nights 
after he came home from work, and of 
making his way to the neighbouring public- 
house ; that she was anxious to keep him 
at home, and in this she was frequently 
successful if she had something amusing 
in the house already provided for him to 
read. Without dwelling too much on a 


case or two of this kind, and making the 


most of them, I have no doubt but that 


are others of 


1 , 
, ) ew 

so m Vy | pt \ 
e( ted, as we S 

} t 

reverse, Make C re 
t — 
rently the sum total 
WOrkKs ot enuine int 
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lected and almost des] 
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sneives S a ibrar 


excused if I am at tim 


es 
t the undoubted \ f 
of opportunities which ¢ 
better utilized. As totl 
In taste and quality of r 
said to be ¢ ! ontir t 
novels and story wecklic 
expressing myself extrem: 


pressing 
experience being rat 
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as effectually acquired, 
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commended, and I 
working most 
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check highly to be 


im ir must be 


notes are now ap led to their special 
and branch-library catalog drawing 
ittention to the best books on parti 
cular \ pol out theu 
peculiar merits and I under- 
stand that the most factory rf | 

have attended their intr ction, in the in- 
creased demand for the works bearing this 
stamp of special commendation. As con- 
siderable labour and time must have been 
expended in addi t valuable | in- 
terestil feature to the « Log it can 
not but be pleasing to all concert d to 
find the notes are d their well in- 
tentior 1 work Whatever teps may be 
taken towar th nprovement of po ur 
ré whether inducements to better, 
or ¢ eC upo the prey ng taste | m 
quite prepared to endor them, since I 
im t it ed the time has come tot ke 
them leachers would not so uniformly 


pupils, nor mast protest unst the l 

they sustain through servant nd assis- 
tants devoting to novels the time which 
ought to be ven to their busines , nd 


to carry on the « 


¢ 


und conse j' nt w te 
W i tolerably ad 
gainst the exc of 


re primarily intended 
ition of our schools 


le the poore! classes to de 


velop any latent talent or ability they 


might possess of a | 
an artistic kind, and 
to themselves ind 
question, it I may so 
and relaxation was 


was more of an alt 


u] onthe idea that ev 


would be given up a 


terary, a scientific, o1 


) ry to th d 
rt ht, but based 
uly light read 
iter tin hav I 


of that which is more valuable and improv- 


ing. This idea, in sympathy so much with 
the people themselves rather than th 


peo] 
books they read, has still many adherent 


our libraries represent good quality rather 
than quantity, and we could very well d 
pense with any emulation which may 
exist to show big totals, if at the exper 
of. or with indifterence to the mo } 
portant requisite of quality. I will t 
enter into the question of the cost w 
l yp lar noveisent il T uring bin v 
and replacing them when worn out t 
is one so familiar to all librarians. It 
ithee my purpose to draw attention to the 


fact that a very large item which is now 
expended on them in this way ¢ ul 
saved, or devoted to the purchase of books 
of more permanent \ vue and in 
It will be perceived that my remarks, 


when summarized 


and maintain that the theory of a regular 


| 
class novels to the higher departm« 


upward progress of reading from lowe 


literature is rather of the nature of a 


people it is wise not to s pply novels at 
ll unless they are of the best and purest 
character that succes 1 inducements to 
read may be found in illustrated and other 
periodicals, und in newspapers nd that 
1 too liberal supply of novels tends to 
foster a taste for them at the expense of 
books of a more useful and _ profitable 
character. But bef ling this 
paper, lest my somev list view 





yply, I must clearly state, to 


which only a 


, 
i 
the more indifferent novels, should also 


be extended to free libraries in other 
parts of their work, allow me to stateaf 
facts and figures in connexion wit! 


it Liverpool, which I am sure may also 


be applied to other free libraries as well 
o far as their great issues in really useful 
literature are conce! ! 


I ext larg 
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160 THE 
ON A NEW INVENTION WHICH 
AVAILABLE FOR 
BY HENRY W. D. DUNLOP, ASSISTAN1 
IRE] 


\e librarians cannot but be aware of 


the great difficulty which attends 
the interpolation of new entries in book- 
catalogues where all previous entries are 
more or less fixed, and, if movable, have 
to be constantly moved for the purpose of 
making 

1) 


impossibie 


entries for which it is 
hefonrehand 


VCC iallda 


room 1+ tor 


in all cases to pro- 
To 


has been invented, 


vide space. meet this difficulty this 


new system and has 


amongst others, 


of 


success in 


worked with ’ 
the library of the Royal College Sur- 
geons, Dublin. The slip-catalogue system, 


labours under the d: 


of course inger of the 
slip being misplaced or altogether lost ; it 
being otherwise, in most cases, vastly su- 
perior to the book-system. I need scarcely 


say that I do not claim to have invented 


a new system, but rather to have rendered, 
by means of an improved method of con- 


i 
such catalogues 


, ’ 
structing slip-catalogues, 


available for publi reference. My plan 


is as follows :— 
In frames or drawers the labels are 
placed, as in any other slip-catalogue, in 


dictionary order; the only and essential 
difference being that these slips or labels 
are prevented from misplacement or loss 
by being traversed by a brass rod which 
travels from end to end of the trame, and 
which is under the control of the librarian 
only. This rod runs through the top of a 
vertical s/o¢ or slit made in the centre of 
the successive labels ; this allows the label 
to be lifted above its fellows, but prevents 
its wilful or unintentional misplacement, 
while the flexible character of the labels 
al ot 


gummed on, or read, without withdrawing 


lows their being written on, or 
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RENDERS SLIP-CATALOGUES 


REFERENCE. 
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AND. 


the rod. This slot and flexibility of the 
labels, as distinguished from cloth joints 
and round holes punched in the labels, 
form the essential, and, I believe, novel, 
Each label carries at 


its top line the heading (be it author 


features of my idea. 
or 
subject, as the case may be), and, under 
the heading, such successive entries and 


to that heading ; 


press-marks, &c., as refer 
there being thus, at a glance, under the 
author the books by that author, or under 
the subject or subdivision, the works in 


that subdivision, 


If a label becomes full, or if a new 
heading has to be inserted, the bar is un- 
locked and withdrawn, the sides of the 


drawer keeping the labels in position; a 
new label is inserted in its position, and 
the bar passed again. 

The catalogue is thus kept up to the 
mark from hour to hour, ts indefinitely 
expansive and never becomes crowded, but 
a regular “ove rflow takes pl ice from drawer 
to drawer, as in any other slip-catalogue. 

The labels being strong and thin, about 
one thousand go to a foot. 

Indices such as “AE”, “AI”, “AQ”, 
&ec., interspersed ad “idilum throughout 
the series of labels and standing slightly 
above them, and placed not directly be- 
hind one another, but on alternate sides 
of the drawer, guide the searcher at a 
glance to the heading which he seeks, and 
make the search (as I have determined 
by experiment) about half as long as it 


a bo vk. 


To the minds of librarians will imme- 


would be, ceter?s paribus, m 


diately be suggested the great facilities 


which this system affords, enabling the 
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NOTES ON CATALOGUING 


$ ITALOGUES for Private k 


making one? I ¢ nbe my own plan 
whi worked we he first thing 
( TEC l k, | I | ict pi ’ 
ce l f settl t | ( . 4 ] - 
liament, or any worth pr ving 

d what printed document is not? 
is to enter upon ( d (4!- } by 
3-In.) such particulars as I have, in a 


paper upon “A New General Catalogue of 


English Literature” (see pp. 1o1-2), sug- 
‘ 


gested for the slips, but not in such detail 
and the title not in full. These cards are 
placed under chronological arrangement, 
and kept so. They make my chrono- 
logy of insurance-literature a growing one. 
From these cards periodically I enter up 
my combined Alphabetical and Subject 


| 
the card 


Catalogue, carefully marking 
that it is so entered. I also usually, in 
writing the card, indicate on its face 
(top corner, nmght hand) the initials of 
} 


the subjects or heads under which the 


work it refers to should be entered. 


WALI 
| 5 | mu h to < M | I 
r dl I 
u ( r* ( r « ( t ‘ ) 

In wi ng V4 , f ! ) 
ust to prepare cards of Ke pon 
them which you have not t. Fort 
l ent colour, but same Phen 
you hav e ¢ re literature of th ct 
before y When you obt t work 
you ite a card of t ( ry 
‘ r f the sp l card, which 1 i 
thrown out 

(2.) CAros wl Arrangement of Cata- 
logues, « I have in other notes dwelt 
upon the Importance of cChronolog1 ! 
rangement in regard to books and p \ 
tions, and, indeed, in all that is worth 
preserving. I hope it will be found to 
commend itself to practical minds without 
need of argument, or that if a better 


method be in practice we may have it 


before us lake any special subject ) 
the NATIONAL Foop Suppuit urn to 
yourcards. Select tho pon th ibject 


throw them out so that they fall 





quence. If you have anything like a com 
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plete collection of works upon it, the great 
e] ] ry—t amines, the 
Corn-Law tation— will pro nt \- 
ely by tl ple rule of proport 

‘ have a compreh outline of th 
ceve | ent < you t r j 

\ ul Sé¢ the nan ot ‘ who h vi pre 
ceded $y \ m to gain me- 
‘ ni p ol t . and of 


PHOTO-BIBLIOGRAPHY; OR, 


RY JOURNAL 


A 


l « t to say necessary explana- 
tion, that the subjects of my investigation 
re mostly historical and statistical ; or, 
more correctly, that my mode of dealin; 
with them ass these form d hens 
the reasons for the detailed treatment here 
cat | 


CENTRAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


CLEARING-HOUSE. 


BY HEN! 


| ‘ 7 
\I° notion is th every book, big 
, ind little, that is published, lke 


every child, big and little, that is born, 


hould be registered, wit it inquiry 
into its merits or « racter. I am not 
1 Malthusian either in poy tion or 
] Who hall pronounce on the 
| y of a mother or an author, and 
declare that this child or that book 


hould not have been? Certainly not 


the registrar, or the cataloguer, or the 


out of existen \ may kill it, or 
cut it | lar w, or it it go tray 
ind vet t, or neglect to buy it, but it 
exist nevertheless, nd like n or 
the ost | kk of Michael Servetus 1s 
ways ] « to bre ik out, nd ho ld 
therefore be provided for and inst 


If villanous, watch and reform or im- 


Ihe question of cat iloguing our books 
is becomin i very erious one, and there- 
fore | sk the attention of this Conference 
of Librarians for a few minutes to a werd 
on the me ty of cataloguing every book 


printed; the imporlance of printed cara 


\ 


STEVENS. 


catalogues of old, rare, beautiful and costly 


books, and how to make them on a co- 
operative or universal system, which for 
the lack of a better term I shall, for the 
present, call Puoro-BipLioGRAPHY. For 


carrying out this project a Central Biblio- 


graphical Bureau or Clearing-House for 
librarians is suggested. For more than 


four hundred years the press has teemed, 
and of late steamed, with books. The 
dead past lives again in print in our public 
and private libraries, where to a great 
extent are garnered up records of laws, 
manners, customs, history, _ literature, 
science and art—the intellectual accumu 
lations of ourselves and our predecessors. 
Whatever we decide to do with our own 


mental offspring, we are bound in hor 
>? 


Our 
to preserve and transmit the stores of in- 
telligence and knowledge we have inherite d. 
In our libraries the past and present hold 
their schools for the instruction of the 
future. The post of librarian therefore is 
a responsible and honourable one. He is 
the collector, the custodian, and the cata- 
loguer of our books, with the labour and 
responsibility of three offices and generally 
the pay of one. 

A nation’s books are her vouchers. Her 








libraries are her muniments. Her wealth 


ol gold and silver, whether invested 


commerce, or b ynds, or banks, 1s a) 
working for her; but her stores of golden 


} 
} 


thoughts, inventions, discoveries, and 


tellectual treasures, invested mainly in 


print and manuscript too often red 
ymewhere in limbo, like the half of our 

copynghted books, unregistered, wher 

though sleek and well pr ved, they 


rather slumber than fructify. The half of 


them are not recorded, and the resting- 
places of many are not known. I hold that 
it is the duty, calling, privilege, and h . 
able responsibility of this Conference to 


remedy this growing evil. New old | 

even the early printed ones, are daily 
brought to light. All the copies at pr it 
known of half the different works pr 
by England’s five earliest printers may 
counted on our fingers if not on our 
thumbs. In spite ef the recent activity of 
collectors and librarians it is well known 
that of all the books that came from the 
press of Caxton, some forty exist, as far 
as we know at present, in single copies 
only, many of which are imperfect. How 
have been utterly lost no man can 


tell. Nay more, who can lay his ! l 


readily on a single copy of all, or even 
considerable part, of thi printed l 
that were sent broadcast over the | 

late as the year of the Crimean war? who 


will, for instance, undertake to supply one 
of the 300,000 copies of the Nightingale 
Ballad? Books! to day they are, to-morrow 
the half of them are not. It is perhaps a 
fortunate circumstance that the stillborn 
and infant mortality among them is greater 
far than the corresponding death-rate in 
Dr Farr’s tables. Many pass away un 
recorded and leave no present trace of 
their existence, but still they may turn up 
any day, and like the remaining Sibyllin« 
leaves command the price of the wl 

From the days of Hipparchus to the 
present time the stars have been cata- 


Voi. IT. 
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ture of the past | the float books of 
t ] ta r Pp rt was never ked. 
It v ! ! n our fathers’ day than 
now Many ar ved by drifting by mere 
( ce into some snug harbour. Offer a 
t ind small English booksof th 


] ly is, the chance re that half of 
1 will be found wan in that world- 
ned natior l re] sitory Wht every 
I n br h book has the 1 el 

I f ree led cit hip re are 
t ly « lete ] 1 ou cli 5, our 
( ( r lawver l our cri S 
\\ not of all our books? Who shall 
t this cl contains more dror or 

t t t t? or why I t sho Id | 
\ ved and another not ? The fact 1 
we ef t the m n I twithst nding 
our ) red ] pres ted Herberts 


of t g ck our natio literature 
Current trade-lists thet re indeed, 
enou perhaps for the purpos nd 
ye merchant printed catalogues 
neral d special, for which we are 
thankful, but they mostly fall far short of 
t \ Indeed it 1s a fact that no 
earnest collector of ra ind 
| books can find anywhere rel ‘ 
‘ tions and descript ms of one |! t ot 
the rare oks he buy but is col | led 
often to take them on trust 
The cont ts ol mic of our ex ent 
lic | private libraries are each sepa 
rately scheduled in print or ma ript 


sulficl ntly well, no doubt, to be u ed 


on th premises 1n face of th books 
at cribed, but our learn d 1 indefat y 
ible librarians presiding over the best 
dozen of our libraries ea catalogue their 
books as carefully and elaborately as 1f 
they existed nowhere els« d sometimes 
pt ly, notwithstanding the celebrated 
! ty-one rul In aS Many ways as there 

CO} Wi m book re thus 
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re overlooked and altogether neglected 
This is inevitable, 
can be expected so long as there is no 
standard, no acknowledged general system 
worthy the name, no co-operation or com- 
mon interest in universal bibliography 
Now if these twelve Ceesars over books 
would each thoroughly bibliographize se 
parate rare and valuable books, and ex- 


change results, instead of all half doing 


the same work in a dozen different styles 
or better still, if they would unite and co 


operate in the establishment of a Central 


Bibliogr iphical Bureau or Clearing-H 
where librarians might daily exchar 
their check-lists of books, at nall cost 
for standard bibliographical titles that w 
pass current the world over, we mig! 
eventually have our literary history { 
l graphy ina fit state to tr t 5: 
factorily to posterity stead of cont 

the present muddle which is manit y 
growing muddlier every year as the harvest 
of t press accumulates It is doubtl 

1s ch as each staff can accomp 
keep up with the growth of its own ) 
W uit regarding others As ther 
little hope of any one library ever ev 
pproaching completeness, there is no ap- 
parent progress whatever mad 

that universal and harmonious «atrl 
ratsonné which we have been so lon | 
so devoutly praying for. We ar 
moving so fast in this matter the world 


around us, and are therefore las 
circumstance not creditable to the Great 
or Greater Briton. 

Th good old-fashioned idea an 
of printed catalogues of large and rapidly 


} 


increasing libraries in this country are, I 


am sorry to say, well nigh abandoned 
impracticable, while in America the import 
tance and necessity of them are recognized 
and at present acted upon ; but it Is 
unlikely that the curators of the Con- 
gress Library, at Washington, and of the 


Public Library, at Boston, may some 
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national, ] 

upon tself t 


instane may not dictate to hat 
or ris, and as no one of t 

V fluent misery, or has 
money, men, or authority to lead 
pendently, they, like many les 


re compelled to shine under tl 
bushel In con equence the m 
catalogue of each library \ 
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simple system of arrangement 
may be economized the labour 
dreds who are cataloguing Ove 
til books 
It would, indeed, be difticult 
( riptive title ind « t 
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istorie of Virginia, 7. D. & 7. HT. for Michael Sparkes, London, 1626, f”. 


TI Ce ll Elistor f/ Virginia, New-Englar 1, and 
t » if with the names of tl \ : 
| G from the firit \ 
1SS4 f 162 With the P1 ng t 
Se ( nies nd the Accidents th fell t 
ll their / Ji irnye | Difcoverie Alito the M 1 
1 tions of all thole / ¢ itryes, their Cor 

pric (;sovernment, ¢ tome . nd | \ 

Divided into sixe Bookes 


CGeovernout \ 
England. / London. / Printed * o. oh 


ometymes 


Admirall / of New 


ar H. for Michael / Sparke 1626. / I 
( ition. Seven preliminary leaves, viz. Title engraved by John 
Rar everse blank ation to the Duchess of Rict 
Jand tne Summer pa verses by Samuel Purchas, T. Ma irnesse, | I) 
other 4 pp; the ¢ ents 4 pt A Preface foure | ts, 
fig 1 John Smith, 1 page 1 verses by S.M ao 2 4, 
| Fext pp. 1-9 ros5-a48 Sik text Be] ’ 
fours 0 tt Four Maps, viz, Old Virg \ 
Bern a, and New England 
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al Pertonlich er- / fahren, in Portugalefifcher Sj i 
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rvm. / Auch mit tchonen vnd Kunftreichen Figu e 
gezieret vnd an Tag ben, durch Hans / Dietherich 
vnd Hans Ifrael von Bry, Gebrii ler vnd Burger zu 
Franckfurt. / Getruckt zu Franckfort am Mayn, 
To h Saur, in Verle; Hlans Dietherich vwnd 
mee ‘ Hans / Iirael von Bry, im Jahr / M.p xevit. / Folio. 
ttion. Four prel. leaves, viz. title, reverse! h tion 
(A )2pp y Ca Vorrede (At 
t Brothers De Bry t lank Text I ». m-74 
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before they put 


f his twenty years’ mousing for materials 
A student now visits the library of the 
Ir 1 Museum, and div into its volu- 
! manuscript alphabetical catalogues 
| tty much as th }* rl r pl s into 
the sea Sometimes he brings up a pearl 

d is rewarded, but oftener he brings up 
notl r, though the pearl-grounds be the 
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best, and the catalogues are acknowledged 
to bn SUT] ed by those of no other large 
public library. Something akin to our 
wme, but a distant relation of it, has 
heen attempted by the Royal Society in 
xtensive index to the scientific papers 
the periodicals and transactions of all 
! ms nd by the South Kensington 


Pool 


iscum in 


universal art-catalogue. 


its 
to the appearance of these works 


] 


s Index of the best periodica Ss was 


published in 1848, and was much enlarged 
n 1853, while it is now felt that the new 
ind enlarged edition already in hand 1s 
the one thu necalul mn large hbraric 
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All these works are printed, and any 
ibrary or student may have them; but 
cr ible is they are, they lack scopx d 
ex tion, being mere lists of articles and 
papers, and not bibliographical catalogues 
They are long paces, however, in the nght 
direction 

Before proceeding further let me submi 


Lil 


sed photo - bi 


to this Conference of ranans a tew ol 


iographi 


, , 
or card catalogue 
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f the British Museum are 


four by ten inches. 


inches. Those 


These sample Slip- 
titles are chosen on account of their var 
of both large and very small types, and 


their including vignettes, woodcuts, and 


ig 

oe If these title: 
fine copper-plate engravings. If these titles 
can be printed by this process, almost any 


others can. ‘They are unusually long, 


somewhat complicated, and demand 
several cross references. 
These sampk Sare given to show the form 


of the titles, and not the bibliography. 
This is mainly a new application of pho 
tography to bibliography. It is not in- 


tended to Su] cersede, but rather to sup- 
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he deems necessary or important. The added in print or manuscript. It might 
titles next go to the printer, who prints here be mentioned that the heading of th 
the whole, both the photogram (by an __ title may /f// one long. line, containing t 
electro-block orsome one of the permanent name of the author, the short title, nam 
processes) and the manuscript, in the pre- of printer, place, date, and size. ‘I 
scribed form, in large or small type, or — brief title will help in lettering t ind 
both, according to the space required. and the line, if printed in blue or s 
This method gets rid of the necessity for other colour, may serve as an nd 
revising and transcribing the titles, while while if printed in red it may ser 5a 
the cost of printer’s corrections is greatly cross reference. The fact that the full 
reduced. The printer then prints asmany ttle is printed on each slip will not harm 


copies as are required, some on thin cards 
and others on strong thin paper for laying 
down in volumes, and the titles are done— 
well done, and quickly. It is proposed 
to sell the title-cards to collectors and 
libraries at a very moderate price. Any 
title in stock may be sold probably for 4. 
to 6¢. Any other titles wanted may be 


to Is. ear 


executed to order at, say, 9. A, 
and may be produced by the Bureau or 
Company, as required. For instance, if 
a library wants all the early editions of 
Ptolemy, or of the Bible, Shakspere, 
Dante, Boccaccio, Milton, &c. known, 
it may have them for a shilling each, or, 
if already in stock, for the half of that 
price. If the printed titles without the 
portrait-titles are desired, the cost will be 
trifling. On the other hand, the portrait- 
titles may be had separately to illustrate 
catalogues or to paste down on the front 
or back of the ordinary manuscript slips of 
any library. But it is not purposed to 
carry this scheme at present beyond rare, 
costly, and beautiful books. 

Now there is no reason why these titles 
should not be perfect of their kind, and be 
produced at moderate cost as fast as they 
are demanded. An alphabetical catalogue 
so made is always perfect as far as it goes, 
and may be from time to time enlarged to 
any extent. The titles may be kept sepa- 
rate, or be mixed with the slip-titles of 
any library. They may be shuffled and 
arranged in any order, class, or subject. 
Index and cross-reference cards may be 


either the index or reference title. ‘| 
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photograms will appear only on the main 
titles. Press-marks and additions in manu- 
script, to adapt the titles to the particular 
copies of any library, may be added by 
hand. New headings may be added, and 
then the short title printed in red for a 


cross-reference slip. On one corner of 


each slip may be printed in small type the 
class to which the book belongs, and even 
the sub-class, or chief words for index or 
class slips. All these hints can better be 


given by the bibliographer when he works 
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Fullsize type of Zurich Testat t, 1580, 16 
} b | 
trating catalogues or other books, and, as 


ie —. 
the negatives or clichés are kept, may b¢ 


supplied in large or small quantities. They 
serve admirably for comparing type, wood- 


cuts, engravings, and general art-purposes 


They are very beautiful, and may well 
serve designers and artists for hints and 
models. ‘The photograms, however, have 
mainly answered their purpose in aiding 
in the production of cheap, clear, and 
perfectly accurate titles, but they are not 
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promptly, briefly if unim- 
properly our literary stores 
much, of him much is ex 


an old rule in international 


» give to the world the first 
a Universal Printed Cata- 


mn true bibliographical princi- 


ill titles and collations, not 


lish printed books, but of all 
ll languages existing in our 
vate libraries, or likely to be 


hat we want somewhere, not 


is a full, clear, plain, practical, 


», concise, and comprehensive 


title, collation, and description—that is to 


say, a real | 


rtrait and intellectual photo- 


graph of every one of the books in our 





























libraries, true and expressive like the fa 
of our friends, and as readily dist 
uble and ree izal \\ 
tit except it be ar index or cro rel 
rence title? Better record it left by th 
What should we say if a portrait 
lef out n eye, ort . ¥ 
chin, to save expense or space? ‘The 
titles should be so well executed t 
become at once standard by th ver 
law of superiority Ly d to 
current like our « S Chey 
proc ] all « t nd » OK 
| THE 
| JUDGMENT 
Given sorth by 
Twenty Cight Quakers 
AGAINST 
G Keith 
eorge Keith, 
And his FRIENDS, 
With Asfwers to the faid Judgment, declaring thol 
Twenty Eight Quakers tobe Qo Chzuians. 
AS ALSO, 
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| Sogned by Seventy Quakers 
LICENSED, 
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Meal «Vv ‘tt. + tum 66 
to be adopted as a matter of cou by 
all our public and privat raries, as f 
as their present back stock of titles can | 
adapted or disposed of. Made in this 


way lovers of books would probably make 
portrait-albums of their favourite books 1n 
the manner they now do of their friends 
and companions. 

Bibliography is fast becoming an exact 
science, and not a whit too soon. It is 
high time to separate it from mere cato- 
logue-making. It is becoming a necessity 
to the scholar, the librarian, avd the col- 
lector (they are all not always identical). 
Indeed every considerable library should 


have two distinct catalogues exclusive ot 
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—— 
In all these cases you have a clear view 
of the mottoes, the v ttes, the diynities 


tles, the printers’ or publishers’ names, 


or tl 

and other important et ceteras usually 
omitted in ordinary « 
must be admitted, are of immense advan- 
tage to the biographer, bibliographer, and 


student. 


It is not well to put a library into th 
catalogue, but better to put a catalogue into 
the library A cumber le «¢ | . 
like a big thick-paper dictionary, is a 


nuisance. A description of a 
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1 1 th literar ‘ r ft t 
( eda the ite ry W I the first 
t or four decades of this « ry. Onc 
of these librar might make brilliant 


far mere 1 bers are concerned, and 
yet both departm sn t | ract ly 
usel I know that t ve 
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literature, but t I ( to en- 
t them to a place i ll the « 

of a rary A in few t re 
works in | of know i 
equal demand. At St. Andrew | 
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to their places in the catalogue. The 
classification of useful departments is thus 


impeded by the less useful, and the whole 


work rendered extremely slow and labo 
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Before becoming acquainted with the seven main entries with the corr nd 
American systems of cat locuing through  sub-entries where needed Che limit t 
the publication ol the American Library 4 note prevent me from entering Into 
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ON THE CATALOGUES OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


BY ROBERT B. SPEARS, LIBRARIAN OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, GLASGOW. 


In prep n the « | 1 of th I Vv the library re ent red in riuscript 
or t { yor G Ww sit > “Co n ion-Book, relerenc 1 
to co n vy of th ly g 1d script | x made to that book f , 


perta to the rinted or manuscript occu S the] e of the title to be | 

catalogues respectively. when the work is completed. In prox 
\bout ten years ago the Rev. Professor ing to incorporate the printed titles 1 

Di son, curator ol th lib ry, ¢ btan d catal wues, three copies ota sheet are 

the sanction of the Senatus to the prepar- up after having had the shelf-marks, wh 
mn on anew plan of a catalogue of the not printed, inserted in manuscript, 

entire library he unsatisfactory state of — the titles contained in each of thos 

the « l t t f 1 are arranged—the first set for the A 

In lt 1 excel I 1 lor ¢ Cat rue, the second set for t s 

ul ch king; wl Catalogue, and t rd set for the Cl 


c I | th it at folio, with two co to t ) 

| | y Dr. Di $; vision is made by 1 ng 
briefly t I} ] ; Ww the t for pr vil 
s if | ( { \ | 1X) ( or r until tl ¢ 
ire J yofat heet, library, or t wear 1 fear of « 
in four colu l : % hall nee tate t cat 
I ween to made up afresh (for wh 
permit t | ot k t special fac ). Whe ] V< ( 
( for tl r] ( rating them. our m of cataloguing 1 
| | ler t ! of of Professor Jewett’s sche t 

it or rt 3; app iate the fact that the books are « 
to \uth Cal there 1S, OF shelve the Shelf-( \ \ 
nec e,! | t. In the Catalogue of Subjects—andt t 
ca ot »k | \ \ tities are discovered to be correct, or tl 
ur | { ol Iwo t ] 5 be 1i¢ in rrect tor ch th I 
occur in th Ves ; l, in the case of | publication of continuations of the 
< t ( I ics are print lin concerned, are rep] ed by titl ( 
the order of the acc ion of the books— printed, with a bracketed (C) under 
the lf-marks in the one case, and the  accession-marks, to indicate that they 
wecession-marks in the other, being printed cancels, I have, I think, said all th 
on the margin of the tithe It may be necessary to let members of the Conter 
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ON AN “EVITANDUM” IN) INDEX-MAKING, PRINCIPALLY MIvl 
WITH IN FRENCH AND GERMAN PERIODICAL 
SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


BY BENJAMIN R. WHEATLEY, RESIDENT LIBRARIAN OF THE ROYAL MED AL AND 


i ow GH in no wise wishing to obtain des Auteurs” of the French. It has not 


the n riety of I yin being “nothing been adopted to any extent in Eng! l. 
if not critical,” the exigency of my subject, but this may in some measure be accounted 
which compels me to address myself to for by the fact of our not has much 
one point alone of supposed error, with- system, either for good or for ev 1 thes 
out any power of balancing compensatory matters. 
good and evil—excess against defect— In Germany we have the “Sach R a 
obl ; me to assume the unenviable cha-_ ter” and the “Namen R ter;” the 
racter of censor alons former is usually correct lf f det 

I wish to poin it an error in indexing but the latter consists of t S mes of 
which d not seem to me to have had authors, and the init of their Christian 
flicient attention drawn to it, and it names, and of th lor l ve this 


would gratify me much if these few words to be the case in a large number of foreign 


iS lually to lead those who are in- I shall here cont myself to the class 
terested in the composition of the indexes Of literature in which I am more particu- 
to which Iam about to refer to substitute larly interested, giving the following as 
amore useful form. I do not complain a list of the principal medical and physio 
of the want of indexes—of the large logical journals which have adopted the 


number of works in which we have to be system :— 
contented witha Table of Contents only ’ 
: - ; 3 In German 
the “ Inhaltsverzeichniss” of the Germans, 
the “ Table des Matitres ” of the French. 
I refer to the use of the names of authors — Schmidt's 


| 
and persons in indexes without details of  Gracvell’s Notizen. 


the reason or cause of the reference. It richte der Anatom 
: — : ihr icht der Thierischen Chem 
is a disease which has long had a sporadi Jahrest t fiir Ophthalm 
character, cropping up at intervals and in Archiv fiir Anatomie, von R 


clive rs places where classified ( italogues Archiv fur Pathol wrisch Anat lic, von \ 


. . ° } \ "7 
have appeared, with indexes of authors Ar how Klinische ( rgie, von Langenlx 
: Centralblatt fur Medicinischen Wissenschaften 
names; but which has more recently  Eentralblatt fir Chirurcie 
become epidemic, or rather endemic, in Medicinische Chirurgische Ru Vu. 
countries where the growth of s ientitic Berliner Klin her W 


Wiener Medicinischer Wochensch 


. . Deutsche Klinik 
) ’ he « : . 
it is found in the Namen Allgemeine Wiener Medicinische Zeitung, 


Register” of the Germans, and the “ Table &e. 


periodical literature has been rapidly in- 


creasim 
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perfunctory mode Of work on the part ol 


the index maker, with little or no sav 


of type, as probably sufficient information 
could be added in the spaces of the lines 
ht vacant im this mode of com] lation. 
But under some of these names it Is not 
at allan uncommon fact to meet with as 


many as from five to thirty paginal refe- 
rences. Supposing you require to know, in 
one of the German “ Jahrbucher,” whether 
a certain | r, of which the evacé title is 
unknown to you, by a certain author wl 


name zs & to vou, has been analysed 


or criticized? You look to the author's 


name, and you find five-and-twenty entri 


ot pag ; whe re works of hi ire noticed, 


} 


but beyond 


is name there is an entire 
blank in the entry, and, if you have the 
courage to ittempt to pursue you! Inquiry, 


you will probably have 


to wad hrou 


y the whole of these references in suc 


lowed I 
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graphical works to which indexes of the 
same ! ire are appen ed 

The first is the valuable Bulletino di 
Bibliografia e di Storia delle Scienze 
Matematiche e Fisich a monthly irnal 
published at Rome, which is compiled 
upon the most elaborate system of 10 
graphical detail poss ] for every book 
referred to has its full title given with 


actual arrangement of the words upon the 
title-pa ind, how r oft the book 
may be again referred to, t same process 
is repeated he editor spares no troubl 
to make his references accurate, and is 


never satisfied with taking any fact at 
second hand; and the journal is probably 
one of the most complete instan 
and elaborate description of books as to 
title 
any country possesses 

If this is a fault, 


but why, when the 


and contents which the literature of 


it is certainly on the 


< ympil r is 


thus scrupulous to excess, does he fail to 


ive us a full and competent index to this 


elaborate work ? This jewel-casket ot 


graphical treasure, why has it not an 
orately warded key which would un- 
lock it on the instant with a single turn ? 
Why 
ke 7. 


ordinary 


does he give us a wardless index- 


which makes his work, like an 


English eight-day clock, require 


some thirty windings to set in motion 


its contents before our minds ? 


In searching the index of the last 


volume, that of Volume IX., for 1876, I 


find the following nam with the number 


of paginal reterens which I have below 


must say a few words, is one of an all 
character, so far as it 
arrangement of the 


with a meaningless 


names of persons only. I allude to t 
well-known, useful, and elaborate biblio 
“Critical Dictionary 


Literature,” of which the fir 


volume appeared in 1859 and the tl 
and last in 1871, and it is to this point 


of its index only that my remarks 1 


I wish to pay my full tribute of praise a: 
thanks for the enormous labour in tl 


work itself, which has been 


to us all. 


The author in his title-pages used tl 
words “with Forty Indexes of Subjects,’ 
and stated that they were to appear in his 


I recollect that the delight- 


an elaborate 


last volume. 

ful prospect of collection of 
forty indexes created in me feelings of no 
ordinary warmth and gratification, and | 


describe my disappointment 


} 1 
can _ hardly P] 


when I had them actually in my posses- 


} 


sion and began to consult them. 


These indexes are comprised in 226 


pages, and, according to a stat 
the end, contain above 75,000 names 
nomina et practerea nihil. ‘The author, in 
the preface to his first volume, speaks of 
this as the second division of his work 
and asa copious Index of Subjects, so that 
the inquirer can find at a glance all the 
authors of any note in the language unde 
the subject or subjects upon which they 
have written ; and then congratulates the 
clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor of medi- 
nd the mechani 


best 


cine, the agriculturist, 


ining the 


on the ability of thus 


































works in their calling, and the best guid 
to their professional duties d at th 
end adds, “that the read “ find 

the forty copious indexes of s ‘ 


the Diction iry, COMpte 1 dur > Many 
years of assid s and devoted literary 
labour, I am at a loss to conceive how 
the intellect which achieved it « 1 re- 
main content with such a lan nd im- 
potent conclusion as th dex vhich, 
1 must sup e, tl r ot Dic- 


},) ' , , Z 
ena us to? r | he authors who 
, - rf , 7 
Nave orittes ipo? Sle fy ih any nN 
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words actually 


in these indexes. We will 
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that there are 
imes in] 
? Here w 
usefulness. Biographies are 
tionary under their at 


appearing, of course 


¢ ) ypohis 
lOgTAal add ’ 
under subject and author at the same time), 
and if this index had been one of the sué- 
ts of biographies, referring to the authors’ 


names in the Dictionary, it would have 
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been invaluable and very useful ; but these 


} 


4.600 names have no such valu 


merelya dry repetition of thenam lIready 
occurring in, and here selected from the 
In lex ; and the sz ?s of biogr phies, t} 


one only point on which the index would 


have been ot Vv il ic, are not th re, | ik 


a few instances. Lockhart’s name, we must 
suppose, stands for his “ Life of Seott 

the entry of Scott for his “ Lite of Napo- 
leon,” the last name not appear once 
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indexes, which really have ne existence childhood to tell us when we are growing 
whatever except in the list of their titles at warm. 

the comn ce nt? lake, for instance, For Surgery we are to see M 

the first-—-Alchemy—which refers you te 3,800 names. By what quick and masterly 


Class or Index 8, which is Chemistry. operation shall we, like a Fergusson or a 


H{ow much nearer are you to Alchemy ?— __— Paget, dissect the one from the other ? 
it is @ more secret science in the index You are referred to the * Morals and 
than it was in the middle ag you have Manners” index for such varied subjects 


500 names under Chemistry, and you as Apparitions, Divorce, Marnage, Duel- 


must look out the whole of them before ling, Freemasonry, Mormonism, Mytho- 


you find the philosopher’s stone which logy, Spiritualism, and Witchcraft. There 
lies hid in this five-century crucible of are 1,365 names in this index, and how are 
mixed ingredients. 

Again, for Algebra you are to look to 


Mathematics: 1,1 names to besearched t 


ou to discover which belong to any of 
he above subjects without wading through 
e whole? It is, in fact, an entire system 


through for works on the former—a labour — of indexing backwards from particul 


which will be rather A/us than minus to be generals instead of from generals to parti- 
equal to their discovery culars. It is something lke writing ona 


For Fishes we are to see Natural His- — sign-post on the road to Bath, “To Somer 


tory: 1,040 names among which to cast _ setshire,” and if in one phrase I were to 
our nets, and to find some deep-sea fish- add a characteristic entry to these | 
ing necessary for their capture. indexes, or to give one form of reference 

For works on Rhymes we are referred which should be typical of this style of 
to the index of Poetry: 5 names to. index, I should say—Needle, see Bottle of 
look through for perhaps twenty works on Hay. You find the bottle of hay—but 


rhymes, and with no magic music of our’ where is the needle? 


REMARKS ON RULES FOR AN ALPHABETICAL CATALOGU! 


BY JON A. HJALTALIN, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY, EDINBURGH. 


} ' ’ ’ ' - 1 


base name Alphabetical Catalogue im- grouped together according to their ath 
plies that in it all the books of a_ ties, but inserted in different parts of 


certain library will be found by the names _— dictionary, according to their alph 


of their authors alphabetically arranged ; — order This is the most generally recog- 
also all the books Pp iblished without a nized form of « atalog les at present The 
specified author or authors, by the first or closer the catalogue follows its pattern, 


leading words of their titles, or by the — the alphabetical dictionary, the easier It 1s 


name of their subjects, also irranged al- thought to be for reference, ind conse- 


phabetically. It is also understood that quently the more valuable for the general 
these two divisions, the books published student. The Alphabetical Catalogue w II 
with an author’s name and anonymous _ therefore be an Author-Catalogu It 
publications, do not form different parts also be, as far as anonymous | tblicati 


of the catalogue, but are intermixed, just are concerned, a Title-Catalogue, a Sub 


is in dictionaries the words are not ject-Catalogue, a Form-Catalogue, and a 




















Classed Catalogue ; that is, there w 
found in it entries or head s answ 
to these descriptions 

It is not the purpose h to gir 
haustive rules for the preparation ot 





So maker | 
deal the aut 
name lerably 
even thor ay 
under different forms, owing to its | 


74 
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Cv 
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hd 
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Ss to 


nors 

easy, 
irs 

cin 


] 2 Q from its ofr il, to difference 
in spellings of the same name, or to its 
being composed of several parts, such as 
| ositions and articles preceding tl 

real name. For all these cases there ar 
clearly defined and easily understood 


rules 


respect to authors who have changed their 
names during the course of their publica- 
tions. By some librarians they are entered 

| } r? } .7Y hy 
under the first form of their names, by 
others under the last. If such authors 


making 


catalogue, the first form seems to me 


of the 


pre 


ferable, as in that case there is possibility 
of further chang: Where the thor Is 
already dead the last form of his name 
seems preferable. The same rule would 
apply to authoresses who write under their 


alterwards 


greater possibility of change than in 
of the authors, so long as the author 
alive. The first form is therefore pri 


able in their case 
Sr - 

the last name by which they were kn 
seems preicrabic 


and in all others, when 


varieties In the : of author ch 
] “th : — a 
rictles ould Ind ed DY Cross I 


catalogue to find the real entry. by w 


f } J \ ‘ i 
ever ricty in ul 
to him » 4 
ever t | \ 
, 
I IV 
in the selection of t 
for th } 
cross 1 
Wi t h W t | 
( | ul least 1 ) 
I may | K 
rent form, < re 
m 1, 
I l 
In « of t 
m tors, of editors, 
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a cro refere 1 tl 
, . 
isu Vv lso 1 th ( 
editors and_ translator 
a1 aud 1 al 
srl ' refor n 
If nymous we 
catl s ot ny f th 
learned ties, are ¢ 
I or t ir aitor 
at | t sh be m ( 
+) " ; , 
( the tr lator of 
) 
known than it thor, 
, 
17 ] , ’ 
sked for under h 
cro referent ire nece 
Lhe objection to er 
the take up so much 
1 y + 
ad ine 
cat 1 an alarming 
oO t not 
tance. Cr releren 
in maki | tter 
Serl I t k } Wwe 
to tl ( ilter of t 
outw even t ‘ 
\\ m ) that 7 
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It has been proposed by some librarians 
] 
il 


that all works published without a spect! d 
: ? . 

r’s name should invanably be enters 
under the first substantive of the ttle. I 


have not seen any catalogue where this 


rule has been strictly carried out. 
can easily see how impracticable such a 


rule would become under such headings 


s: Account, 
vels, Treatise, &c. Ce 


Essay, History, Sermon, Tra- 


+} 


mewie ; ro helt 
nsidering the neip 


d ease for reference the catalogue should 
ve to the greatest number of the frequen- 


best rule seems to be 


to specialize the headings as much as pos- 
] - ey hack under i 

sible, and to enter every DOOK und its 
most specific title If this can be done by 
] } tar > . haasiina 

u g the first substantive as a heading, 

well and good. If not, another word must 

be used. 

: a 

In every case where a book has a real 


name, as is the case with a great many 


anonymous works of fiction, ¢.¢., “ Aubrey, 
** Waverley,” “ Mordaunt Hall,” &c., such 
nam should be ised sa he uding 


If the book has no 


ich name, but the 


title contains a personal name, showing 
that the book, whether biographical or 


treats of a certain person, it 


not, 
be entered under the name of such person, 
with an asterisk prefixed to it, ¢. ¢, 


Life 


marks on Professor Pusey’s Sermon.” 


ind Birth of Benjamin Hoadly,” “ Re- 


1 


is a local name in the title, in 


that lo« ality, or 


If there 
dicating that it treats of 


is written with a special 


| reference to it, 


the local name should be used as a head- 
ing, ¢.v.. “* A Handbook to Brighton,” “ An 
Account of Popul r Ed 


According to this rule, 


cation in Scotland.” 


works connected 


with governments, parliaments, Xc., 


should 
be entered under the name of the locality 
with which they are con 5 
the Parliament of 
ld beentered under ENGLAND, 
and not under PARLIAMENT. ‘The other 


plan might be to enter all works connected 


with Parliaments under PARLIAMENT, and 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, 


lities. 


wever, preferable, 


subdivide the entries according to loc: 
as there should be as few class or form 


catalogue. In the case in 
should be reserved for the heading Pat 
MENT only such works as concern parhia- 
ments in general, and are not confined to 
any definite loc lity. 

Ihis rule 


{ works 


1? 
! 


apphes equal 


beside those alre idy 


y well to 


} 
lumver ¢ 


mentioned, such as, a/manacs, calendars, 


directories, handbooks yr traveller & 

All these should be entered under the 
name of the institution, or the | lity 

with which they are connected It is 
the practice of some catalogue-mak to 
group several of these classes together— 
e.¢., all the almanacs under one heading, 
all the directories under another, Xc., to 
arrange them alphabetically, and then to 
g1ve cross references from the localities. 
[his seems to be a waste of space; as, if 
they are at once entered under their lo l 
ties, or most specific headings, no cross 
references seem to be needed | only 


advantage of grouping them togetl 
that it enables one to see at a glance how 


many almanacs or how many directories 


there are in the library. B llendar 
of such and such a university, or the direc- 


tory of such and such a town, is much 


more frequently asked for than the question 
is put, how many such books there are in 
the library. 

In the same manner, laws, or codes of 


laws, should be entered under the names 


to which they belong, 


1 
i 


of the countries 


except in cases where the code goes vy 


the name of a certain * Codex 


p rson, as 


Justiniani ;” in such cases they should be 
entered under such names. 
ndet 


entries, if 


rn 


some headings of these local 


I may be allowed to « 


so, there will be a large number of entries, 
as under England, Scotland, I 
XC. 


London, In these cases it 
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absolutely necessary to arrange tl nder any h t , 
sub-! . c] form } Me 
entered der the nam ft res} of too f 
langu ot w t vy treat { | r « { ‘ 

Such entric rf ) f n,crecd 0.2, | ] 
ditur &c., should entered t] Ne 
names of t respective denon to In 1 
which they belo t! l y of the word 
Church of England under ENGLAND, | tit l 
Church Exception may be made when — should th par fr 
a common title belo pecially to a r- ti ru lead t m t , 
tain book, , the] k of Common With { f t 
Prayer, or Prayer B S ind head f t \ | 
Wor or | ] tl f red <o Bo hettor tr i 
cieties ld not be entered accor to bject t parts of the catal 
localities, but under the names of the than to ne of 
societies he loc forms a Ww d Lot cur in t ; 
primary part of the name, ¢« Newcastle- Ant \rcha y sl 
upon- Tyne Society of Ant ! but the under ditter head 
Loyal Society of London should be enter In cases o ] 
under Roya Socier\ referenc re still mor 
- When a work has not a pecial title, the author-h , a i 
nor rso! name, nor a local name \ ! \ \ 
which it may be entered, the difficulty is An Aly ( Cat not 
co eC! nh hncre sed, is ther may | ( n t S } t l \ >the wo 
several wor t tit! der w h one ( det thors’ na Sucl 
would nclined to enter the work In lex ht rrat l t ‘ 
suc ca S itshe ld be enter d i r its pn | that I ly lt t 


on the Diseases of the Brain,” should | be, et | fied cat y 
. entered under Brain, but not under mea of cross refer es, as | 
TREATISE or DISEASE. dor n tl printed catal of t 
When we have selected from the anony- Ady tes’ Library with 1 rd t 
mous books such as can be entered ac- — graphics. | s, If under 1 h 
cording to the rules alr idy spoken of, LONDON, cross reference ire} from 
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ON THE ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
ANONYMOUS BOOKS. 


BY 1ENR\ Be i} LEY, ASSISTAN IBRARIAN, ROY 


\ 


+t t 
tempt 


nyement. 


surely < 

author's name 
never to lose sight of 
of a catalogue, which is 
consulter, and not to present 
series ol l : pl 
settle that 
works shall 


names when ki 
o be answered, w 
those that remain unknown: 
logue rs have objec ted to tl 
: the United States.” Part2),.gives subject-headings in the 

the same definition. He says: “ Strictly, ¢ with authors’ names, and in the 
book is not anonymous if the author’s logue of the Royal Society library 
name appears anywhere t, bu s plan was adopted of placing all 
safest to treat it as an e au mous titles under the useless head 
thor’s name does not appear in the title. of Anonymous. Mr. Cutter writes: 

Barbier, however, in his second edition catalogue of authors alone finds the entry 
(1822) was forced by the magnitude of his _ of its anonymous books a source of in 
materials to adopt a more rigid rule gruity ;” but this view appears to me t 

lhe best definition of an anonymous grounded upon a misapprehension of 
work would probably take something of capabilities of the alphabetical arran 


this form A book pr nted without the ment, which is opposed to class ficat 


name, either on the title or in and all words, whether proper name 


liminary matter. not, find their appropriate place tog 


ording to the British Museu i] in the same alphabet. 
has been publishe th Che British Museum rule 38 dir 

name always main that in the case of all anonymous books 

not arranged under pr names, accord 


to previ us rule 


he title (or, if there | 





emembers 


The rul 


e I would 


a heading the word 
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col cted once for ll Th sec titi wi i] | 


properly brought tog 


graphed or printed on slips ( 
I} sho ld iter vard be ais ) 

7 | 
t ailfere! l rarics of tie me ¢ 
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lo vhich has been rece \ ‘ 
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with th books w h 
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WOrkK W cn every i ry 
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Imcre 


yy the Austro-H 


ue, and by 


issued in Germany, 


rian Catalo 


publications, the same general work 
| carned on. 
Such are the existing materi 
If, now Il such we ks as ( ) 
merely to | com ed, 1f to them 
1 the su ct-indexes of tl 
I $ re ted her 1 every 
that more th 1 mere book-st 
ct-index ; if th wert f 
the n s that n t be obtained fro 
wi I of our dictionaries and e1 
pa lias, and from stud nts specially 
in particular branches ; if, in shor 
1 were made that a com] 
r wo be sure to m the 1 
) pr ced would be of excs 
every branch of know g 


I t un be g¢ ove! Now 
ve all is needed is this, that 
1 be don » tl ehly 
done tor ever rhe work 1s great ¢€ 
t must not be made indefinitely 





constal 


then is such thoroughness, such fin 
be secul d? By connecting ¢ cl 


body 


i 
ctorily do the work. It can 
complished only by divi 1 of 
ind each part of the work 
done where the best thering of 
( t t p rticular subject 1s to be f 
Every library ought to Ve 
1 ' 


ciality, however 


ng to have one Birmn 





us and thorough trade-catalo; 
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the reterences 1n its own sper ranch. If | 
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for instance (not to go bey 1 kr \ 
, ag 


chester, were to undertake ‘1 

of M n’s Colleg yLT g \I . 

ism (and t ire t cent “ { t 
or uld be best st wane . 

] 1 cou ) Des 


t Liffe t neh 
ing them among thet \ ott (; t 
nhical Society, Geography ; of t Ro \ | I 
Society, Science 2 erally it rar fut 
of the Inns of ¢ t, with t ft ‘ 
] -r¢ rters, W to | ) t 
Law; of t th 1 « | \ to 
| , + y ; ] Vi ‘ 
logy, &c. &c., : , full 
made of the facilities rded by the local « h par yt 

1 special Met | , \ ar for ‘ . 

' } 
re rian, Or ital 1 tn K t I t ted { 
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1 sed on each W a t \ | \ | 
t ral results would be \ ‘ 
? ‘ y + ? y 
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other things, by the e of t materials | t I 
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General Index, amply sufficient for mis- — k whet for t 
A clearing-house al ‘ } cd , { 
for it must be mat by ar | k , 
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the entire library, but to the a 
--- ( mpt Go howev ae ry 
of the wh rhe nN ce S ( Si 
P I 5 Ccce 1 to ¢ Ss 
the printed books. ‘Th 
tag House were indeed 
uranged on their removal t 
premises, but Space was then 
carry out the views entertains 
otticer pring pally ent ted Ww 
rangement the te Mr. Thom 


ious memory 
Mr. Wa 


In ¢ 


gentleman of prodig 


? 
clopzdic learnin tts su 


I = 5° 


obtained space more irre 
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with the comprehensiveness ot 


1d the Museum lil 


rary will be 


Wit 
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liage 
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press of his mind for a 


will be associated that of the 
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} 1 ¢ 
comm 
, 
order 
’ ? 
} 
» of 
1, U 
n 
I 
aii 


ling theological libraries 
» the collected works of di 
cing with t iF ers Lhe 
Oo ved fh in th 
of t B In its Vv US 
t Greek Fathers leading to 
| to tl t 
itin to the divines of th 
AlN ] l $s deriv | trom 
1 tl e to t Peuton 
] ; 
l mpl cucany eq \ | it to 


theolovical lit re of each nation 
r ] ] | 
! ne ier, CXCiUdIN WOTKS 
1 ‘ 
! | ( ] t ( Cal qi ns 
v | tl } ) mass ol 
li relating to tl Reforma- 
1 ¢] tr 
l ‘ ve re from 
1 to the pr t day. With these 


] { W l > 
} t4 ( n ) ind 
TK I I l ipp 
cc ng princi vision 
yl tly over the numerous 
ynd section. Beginning 
mental qyuc 


; of the be- 
lanity 


h 


hristiar 
very special question whi 


t of aise 


ussion among 


rder whi h« 


ymmended 
to the original de- 


gement. ‘These con- 


nduct to the common ground 


Devotion and Contemplation, 


unportant departments of 


eligious Fiction ; and these to 
its hortatory form , Ser 
1 on th une li Misti 
! re, and divided into th 
ot colle i GIScouU!l S nd 


} J rd RNA L., 


crowing department of Mythology and 


Judaism follows 


transition to Church 


non-Christian Religion. 
k ving 
Hist 


by an easy 


\ few words on the arrangement 


te l 


ry. 


is section will save much repetition, 





as the principle here exemplified is never 
It 
vantage of beginning with a subject like tl 
bi 
of which there can be no dispute, and 
all 


As the Bible necessarily commenced with 


from. demonstrates the ad- 


le, respecting the correct arrangement 


which serves as for the rest 


a norm 


Polyglots, so Church History begins with 


General Church History; the various 
succeed in their lingui which 


nauons 


stic, 
is practically also their geographical order, 
provision being, of course, made for the 
tions where neces- 
on English Non- 


Polynesia, as the la 


intercalation of sub-se« 
Sary, as for instance one 


conformity st member 


of this arrangement, naturally introduc 
the next subject—Missions—which in turn 
vs on Religious Orders, including 


follow 


rit 


Rehign US Biography 


arranged on the same prin 


History, which is always carried out wher 


Finally, the whole cl 


ever prac ticable. 
is concluded by the small but important 
division of Religious Bibliography 


Divine Law is evidently most fitly su 
ceeded by Human Law, or Jurispruden: 
The the 
secuon has been treated will 


to 


fulness with which prec 


enabl m 
} 


pass very cursorily over this and 


SuCCeSSOTS. 


I may be pardoned, however, 


} 


one remark suggested by the introduc- 


tion of a new division—that in the classi 


should be consid 


cation of a library it 
whether the scope of the collection 1s 


In 


collection of Law Books it would be prope 


special or general. arranging 


to commence with works treating of the 
general principles of Jurisprudence 
arranging libr 
had to the harmonious connexion of tl 
Museum 


rangement commences with Ecclesiastical 


a yreat iry, regard musl 


parts, and accordingly the 








Law as the natural s« uel of 1] for t ‘ ] | 

Bulls, Coun Canon- Mo t t - 

( rch- Law intro et t _ } t : } 

R n Law. Oriental Law f ws, t M 

Laws of the Cont tal Nat . ( | \ 

the order previously explained l \ mv 

room 1s only found for G 5 t 

dence at a comparatively eC] | 

| ning of the numeral 5 It t ( 

l Ss after it ch 1 r subj \ | | } 

ii son-Discipline ind kor ! ( NM Lic ne, Of CaO a 

The remaining space of the section t t { 

occupied by the Law of the E: h-speak-  g r order pi 

ing nations, which requires most minut passes Into | be 

subdivision. lsu ts of ce, | 
Next to Divinity and Law, the third rank Social S ce; t ce into | 

among the pursuits of the human mind by t 

was anciently assigned to Medici: Wi hed with t latter ! t to | 

have learned to recog that M i wir W 

however practically important, ranks s n Woman, P ee 

tifically only as a department of logy toy Spee | 

Phe next section, accordin ( ene ro Math 

with general Natitral History, « t t « t f A 

through t natural kingdoms of Botany mat ! 

(;e0 4' ind Zool \ ne \ I ( 

nary Surgery, with t I ropriat ( 

divisions, and then embrax Medic f ( ) 

first in its” general spect, as 1 ca Si | \l ' 

pring pl and practice ; the iit reat ! ! 

leading divisions of Physi vy, Patho- i \ ( 

logy, Ther peutics, X¢ gain, as Spee ] i I 

Pathology ; finally, in such « tiv O | t 


bills of m tality. The divisions of Art vers pl 


the next class—are simple and obvious.  d 
They may be enumerated as Arch , tory; ¢ - 
Costumes, Numismatics Architectur 
Painting, Sculpture, first treated col. It 
lectively, at 1 then as tre ted t 1 |} \ | 
and, finally, Music Kine Art - var y tl 
ceeded by Useful Art ds the 1 ¢ ( 1 1 
bridged over by |] ld-Sports, Gan of hie 
( ce ad Games of Skill No . ! t ‘ 
division of the Useful A ] . G; I 
tempted beyond the parat ot ¢ ! | to Il | ! 
and Domestic Econ y fromt rest,and =] 1 | i 

? } 


the addition of two special sections, one 3 raphy, to | 
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the fourth-copy slips I have been de- comprised in the classification of the 


scribing, and its publication from time to Museum,* which I put in for your exami- 


time in sections severally complete in nation. For a list of the principal sys 
themselves, as affording the best means for tems proposed for the classification of 
a gradual solution of the problem. Most libraries, I may refer to Petzholdt 

of these sections, I hav ittle doubt, “ Bibliotheca’ Bibliographica.” It is in 
would by their sale nearly repay the ex so far deficient that it necessarily con- 
pense of publication, which a complete tains no reference to the recent labours 
alphabetical catalogue of the library cer of our American friends and colleagues, 
tainly would not. These remarks, it wili who, coming to the subject with unbi dl 
be perceived, coincide with those made minds and an inventive ingenuity and 


yesterday by Mr. Vickers, which struck fertility equalled by no other nation, have 


me as eminently sensible and practical. already done so much to advance the 


I have prepared a list of the subjects frontiers of the librarian’s science. 


NOTE ON BOOK-TAGS. 


BY JAMES M. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 


ST. ANDREW'S. 


y’ VER since entering on library work,the — complete the work. As regards paper, the 
4 Jabelling of books has been with me _ best I have yet met with has been cut 
somewhat of the nature of acontinuous ex- from the margins of foreign book-cir- 
periment. In making the tags Ihave used culars. It is sized, but thin, bears writ- 
all sorts of paper—thick and thin, sized ing upon, and adheres closely if carefully 


and unsized; and in sticking them on I gummed. 
have employed various materials—ordinary The obstacles which are interposed to 
binders’ paste, chemical and other gums, _ the rapid finding and replacing of books by 


glues, and mounting fluids of English and _ the falling off of the numbered tags are so 


foreign manufacture. Hitherto I have not great where the staff is insufficient for their 


} 
YY 


found one kind much better adapted to perpetual renewal, that it is very desirable 


the purpose than another. The tags still that any plan for avoiding them found 


thoroughly satisfactory should be made 


come peeling off, although not always 
I cannot flatter myself that | 


exactly in the same way. I observe that known. 
appears to have made the lucky hit, but the tena 


in some cases the material ty 


evaporate, or becomes so completely ab- withwhichthe common < ircular-saw-shaped 


labels generally hold has led me to con 


} 


sorbed by the binding that it loses all 
jecture that a solution of the difficulty 


adhesive power and allows the label simply 


to fall off. In others, especially when the might be found in a double gummed per- 


material requires to be heated before be- forated label, similar in shape and consis- 
coming liquid, unless spread very thinly — tency toa receipt or shilling postage-stamp. 
t 


| 


on, a hard crust gradually forms between Such a form of book-tag would obviate 
the label and the. book, which forces it : ; i 
, ’ ® See Appendix, ‘* List of subjects of work i 
t , 1e T ‘TS ’ 1 
P urtially off at one or other of its Corners, the British Museum library, according to the ar 


leaving any ¢ hance stroke or friction to rangement of books on the shelves.” 

















the present disagreeable necessity of hand 
ling the paste or gum brush, it would look 
much neater than an ill-cut s re or 
parallelogram ind I think tl fringed 
edges would not only rdd to its beauty 


FOR 


BINDING BOOKS PU 
ON SHELF-ARRANGEMENI 


ON OF 


AND 


YHE subject of binding books has 


neces 


| 


sarily been forced upon me _ from 
acquiring so many pamphlets, prospec 
tuses, broadsides, and official papers, 
issued in an unbound condition. 


rhe first requ a working librar 


Site In 
is a plain, stron ind simple bindi 
s ‘ peas ~ ii. abla hed | i 7b abilanes 
which combines economy with utility ; and 


yet how hard it seems to cast ruthlessly 
aside all one’s sympathy for that excellence 
of binding which elevates every book, 
when handled, into a luxury work « 

art! In practice I have found a species 
of Roxburgh binding, leather backs an 
brown- paper sides, answer very well. But 
on this point many others have had larger 


experience. In a private librar 


ance goes for something. 


But the point I really desire to raise 
here is that of Co/ew colour in the bind- 
ing, in view of shelf-arrangement. Some 


years since I tried an experiment in thi 
then hi und 


cheaply but strongly in cloth of various 


direction. I id my books bé 


matter of 


Prown; 


colours, in relation to the subject 
the book. Thus General Statistics, 
Vital Statistics, Hed; Periodical Literature, 
Green; History, Hoan ; Currency, Amber ; 
Chronology, Buf; Pamphlets, B/ack. TI 


I ought to say, \ n the infancy of my 
library. 

In process of tim t! I in 
creased, I found it nec ry to ¢ ) 
my books into jects, and then the 


RNELII 


} / Vs 8 4 eV 
, 
ta tint t hold. If such a 
} ! ¢ ee he 
‘ s y ’ ts 

b wor \ t few § t rt 
’ y ‘+ } ‘ 

d ‘ 

} 
t 1 to 


BLIC AND PRIVATE 


IATED THEREWITH. 


LIBRARIES 


AS) ASSO 


s WALFORD 
colour-arranvement, which had worked 
very well in th eneral arrangemet c- 
came very inconvenient from its samer 
in a divisio there were no landmarks. 

I did ta ndon the ide ol co 
but nply extended it For 1 tance i 
Vital Statis those re ing to Lugland 
a lla » LT kept Red (crimson) wlore 
those relati to Scotlas Blue (dark) 
t! we Green (emerald) ; to the 
Cx nent of /wreo/ Butt; to the Ovet 


Staz Brown ; to / r, w (bright). 
Some other modit ns also followed 
I} } " 1 very well; except 
that e < fusion stil TIs¢ from the 
blend of the two method 

Would it be practicable to agree up 
on certain colours with regard to certain 
branches of literature for libraries generally, 
so that th cy would direct one to th 
locality desired? In la ibraries, where 
the reader does not ay proach the shelve 
himself, this 1s not of much advant but 
I here, and through t e notes, have 
regard more particularly to pr t rari 

(ut ot my coliour-cxperiment t ) 
1 cul experien On removing my 
books from the country to London, I 
| 1 ocea n to for sol of them a 
room over the kitchen. Phis is. very 
warm ind 1 cor juence the cock- 
if ( 1 to bye i chronic in- 
| t »on Lond " ext led 
their v s to my { 1 and attacked 
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the bindings, disfiguring rather than de- Books,” 1854; his untimely end, in t 
ing, and eating off even the ld going down of the uci 1556 He 
lettering. But most curious torelate, they adds another to the long list of scholarly 


attacked almost exclusively those bound — booksellers who live in our memories! 


in crimson cloth—and these when standing In all this I have said nothing about 
by the side of books in cloth bindings of the sellers of new books—the publisher 
other colours. I have since exterminated Is it of any use to discuss them? Ar ' 
these beetles by P ison— | owdered borax they not like the pr uud Phar es ot 
would not do it, although I was assured _ literature, who would hardly accept hint 
that it was an infallible remedy I was from mere authors—book-makers I 
advised (as will be seen by some notes _ sides, they have very simple rules to gu 
appended)* to try the experiment of having them—what will sell best—or, in the phi 
the bindings varnished : this I did, but it of commerce—what will pay. ‘They 
has not proved an effectual remedy wise in their day and generation Wi 
There is another point which I deem have just lost a truly great one in William 
of great importance, especially in a private Longman I feel sure he would hay 


library, where the eve rather than the been among us on this occasion had | 


~ 


reference-catalogue (if there chance to survived. With the publishers’ books-in- 


be one) is brought into play, and this Is boards, then, we must do the best w 
the Jack Zettertne of books. I hold that all can. Ifthe volumes be much used, then 
books and pamphlets must, to be useful, the cloth soon wears out, and then we can 
and, indeed, before they can claim a place bind them as we please—buckram, vellum, 
in a private library eught to be distinctly let- leather, and brown paper, with as many , 
tered on the back ip the back, where the names and dates on the bac k as we | 
volume is a thin one. First, the subject- I wish there were a law to render it , 
' 


matter of the book, short; then the name penal alike on authors and | iblishers to 


ol thor nd t y the date of S issue a book without printing on the tit] | 
Here my chronological proclivities (which page, or on the back of it, how many 
I mentioned in detail in my “ Notes on editions it has gone through, and the 

Cataloguing ” t+) come into play again. I dates. I write these things in the books | 

arrange my books into subjects, and then most use. 


those of each subject are placed in chrono- With respect to the arrangement of 
logical order upon the shelves. Everyone fampA/ets, so as to be available for refe- 


takes its proper place, like the men in a_ rence in the most ready manner, I am h 





regiment of soldiers. There isan excep- to learn, and not even to suggest, much 

tion mad where t have been several less to teac h. | bind my own that 1s, 

editions of one book. ‘These are placed many as I can get in due course—in 

together, in the order of their issue. chronological order; and letter them on 


I can never think of the back-letter- the back, say, “ Vital Statistics, No. 1 
ing of books without recalling poor John 1870-5.” But a few days or weeks after 


Tupling “on the Strand.” His quaint my volume is home from the binder’s, 


catalogues ; his pleasant fancies in the there comes to hand one of this class be 
now rare pamphlet, “ Folious Appearances: longing to this period, which I had not 
a consideration of our ways of Lettering seen before. Why are not all authors of 


privately-printed pamphlets compelled by 


Book law, or custom, which is higher than law, 
t See pp. 101-2 to send copies to all who are likely to 
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want one? Well, what am I to do with inch of its life. or less. so that there is 


the straggler when it comes? Ihave long no room for not to say nothir f the 
since, “given it up.” They take their appearance when o d), is a sin so 
chance. Perhaps the organization which much beyond all the others which I have 
I have elsewhere proposed with respect to named or hinted at, that I know of no 
special collections may in some measure’ designation as pplied to it \ 
provide a remedy for the treating of col- expressive which can be used within tl 
lections of pamphlets rationally. range of ears polit Why do we ever 
And now a parting shot at the book- forgive, much less forget such an offence ? 
binders. Their sins are many, but their It will be observed by some present 
difficulties are also great. No one but that these notes on binding co 
an idiot would send his books to the’ great part of the substance of ; 
binder more than once without indicating contributed by me to “ Notes and 
the lettering, &c. he desires on the backs; last year (5th series, vol. 109, 187 My 
but this suggests only one of the sins explanationand apology isthat th ject 
complained of. Dropped stitches are but spoken of attracted so much attention at 
accidents. ‘The binding up the general _ that time, that I venture to think they may 
index of a series into the last volume of be of interest in the proceedings of t! 
that series, instead of separately (except Conference ; and certainly not the k Te) 


under plain instructions) is an insult to that I am enabled to add, from many 


letter the side gestions then received, some notes not 


one’s common sense; to 
of a book and leave the back a blank is _ since used, from one of the greatest autho- 
direct testimony of far advanced lunacy; _rities in this country on bookbinding—I 


but to cut a book down to within half an mean Mr. Birdsall, of Northampton.* 


ON BINDING. 


BY SIR REDMOND BARRY, V.P., PRESIDENT OF THE (MELBOURNE) PUBLIC LIBRARY 


OF VICTORIA. 


i ew following practical remarks on_ ina public library are liable to be exposed 


binding are the result of experience to a great variety of treatment by read 


gained in the formation and management It may be necessary to renew the binding 
of the Public Library at Melbourne, in of some or actually to replace them with 
Victoria, Australia. fresh copies. Others not so frequently con 


They are submitted with deference, not sulted may serve the purposes of reference 


in the expectation that they present any during several generations. 


material novelty, but in order to show that To insure the fullest measure of endu- 
attention is paid to the precepts laid down = rance in each case the binding should be 
elsewhere by eminent librarians, and with — good, strong, and serviceable; the stitchin 
the hope that at this Conference the expe- of the sheets honestly and faithfully di 
rience of others may supply useful technical — the work not stabbed. 

information—to which I do not aspire— Of leathers,—morocco, calf, roan, and 
for the guidance of those to whom the care = 

and custody of large libraries is intrusted. © See Appendix, ** Notes on Bookbinding, 


It isto be expected that books deposited tributed by Me. Birdsall. 
Vor. IT. 26 
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vellum are used in preference to russia, 
\ 1 | colour on exposure to light 
tr ‘ ] to crack at th oints, pig 
or .7 h ( h ur | oO t ( ¢ Ss 
t t The kins selected are of the 

est kind procurable, well prepared, pliant, 
even in colour and tinge, free from tlaws. 

Caoutchouc, Indian-rubber, or other 
elastic tance liable to expand unduly 
or partially liquefy in hot seasons of the 


year, is not employed. For long sets, or a 


series of many numbers, half-binding 1s 
u |, the back of strong leather, the sides 
of marbled pape r, easily re stored orrenewed 
wh tly ll necessary. 


Paper is preferred to cloth, for in hot 
climates the starch or paste or glue in and 
on the millboards dries and pe rishes, dust 
gets underneath the cloth, the books be- 
come deformed, and will not stand upright 


- on -" 
on the shelves. 


Care is taken that the book should open 
out flat dl remain open, and close also 
completely and remain closed. This, an 
‘ tial condition, can be attained only 
by th eing cut accurately parallel 
und pr | regularly and with sufficient 
force 

Pam] lets and little books liable to 
be misla 1 to attract the unauthorized 
borrower, are grouped according to cog- 
nat t ind bound in octavo or 
small octavo volumes, regardless of the 
t of each individual treatise. Ranged 
flush at the upper end, the top being gilt, 
dust cannot get into and injure the book, 


as it d ves when an unequal surface occurs 


instead of a level face. 


Coats of arms, monograms, names, gene- 
alogies ( in family Bibles) of previous 
owners are in all cases preserved. Manu- 
cript notes on the margins of a leaf are 
never pared off when a book is bound or 
rebound The directors exercise their 


retion in ordering that such notes or 


comments ofr interpolations as may be 


objectionable be expunged. 
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Folding pictures, maps, plans, &c. ar 
strained on muslin, strong and fine, stitched 
into the back of the book. 


tain degree saves the thin paper from bein 


This to a cer 
crumpled when hastily replaced, and thus 
distending the volume, and saves it from 
being torn out by accident or design. 
They are grouped in order of succession 
at the end, and each made to open out 
The 


reader while perusing the letterpress may 


beyond and clear of the cover. 


thus by occasional reference consult the 


illustration expanded on his right side 
without being compelled to turn the book 
over in order to revert to it, as is inevit 
able when bound up opposite to the spot 
of immediate reference. 

Lettering-pieces on the backs of books, 
of different-coloured leather according to 
the nature of the subject, give a distinctive 
characteristic to each branch of literature. 
They can be arranged at will on the six 
spaces, and an endless combination is 
formed with a comparatively small number 
of hues. This helps the eye of the reader 
in search of his author, and the attendants 
in their adjustment of the books on the 
shelves. A volume misplaced is instantly 
The 


the 


detected even by an illiterate person. 
cost of binding is not increased by 
adoption of this meihod. 

Gilding on the back of the book involves 
outlay. It 
serves the useful purpose of protecting the 


no considerable additional 
leather from the effects of the sun’s rays 
and of gas, as well as from the attacks of 
insects. It is turned to account also to 
indicate the contents of a work, appro- 
priate tools cut with artistic skill dis- 


playing :— 


a flower, leaf, &c., stamp for Botany 
the Drama 
War, &c. 


amask,&c . - 
weapon . . ” 


Such devices are graceful and suggestive 
substitutes for the unmeaning mechanical 


forms so commonly seen. 




















In addition to the title and « r infor Geology and ! 
mation supplied by the letter 1eces right | 1 < { | 
the case ul 1 h | l b } \ \ Pa 
56, are labelled on the top of tl ick of | n 
each 00k, and at the bottom th ] 4 d 
id vear ol public ion W th the I met th ri | 
of the edition after the first. In the place 
sence of the latter notihcation ¢a7/ [ri I m K kK 
is implied. ut f an unprinciy ' 
The name of the binder is burned in, =m book. It will | 
blind-tooled—not gilt—on the leather ot t this not h 
paper where turned over on the inside of n try or , 
a Le Petit - 
re) \ 
—_ Bernard. 2 
oS 
. Nea 
2 © 
Oy. ; 
7 Vv 
: +) 
Derome. 
yy 
& A 
~ PS) 
° oe. 
< A 
© v 
‘ % 
-O . ve) 
< Dusseuil. . 
the cover. It is placed in different posi- — ins t tamps, and even 
| | i 
tions along the three sides of each, accor ted or removed, th \ 
ing to the initial letter of the subject of th remain 1 fix the identific 
work, thus :— tolen \ me. Buta yet m yn 
Agriculture and all beginning with A, means of provi prope y 
on extreme left side at top, as indicated iH run ta part la piu mn 
by Maioli. on n than on t ‘, 
Botany and all beginnir with B, at character, or sy} wl 
middle at top, as indicated by Le Petit tered in the stock k I} 
Bernard. prosecution for lare ) 
Chemistry and all beginning with ¢ t m the entry in i 
extreme right at top, as indicated by Le — witn ind thou t 
Gascon. h been com] \ 
Drama and all beginnu with IT), at ( I l, 
middle of left, as indi ted by Derome I ( T d ( 
Engineering and all beginnn with FE, tl em Wi 
at bottom of left, as indicated by Grolicr ! | 
Forestry and all beginning with F, at \ bo 
mn ny book | 


middle of bottom, as indicated by Dusseuil 








hung on rollers, drawn down while the 
rooms and furniture are being cleaned, 
and when the books are not in use, pre 


lye 


serve the latter effectually from sunlight, 
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re] ired. His technical knowledge 1s 
found useful in assisting to ascertain the 
quality of the matenals which accompany 
the tenders of the bookbinders, to satisfy 
the trustees that the workmanship is in 


accordance with the specification. It is a 
condition that every book is to be collated 
by the bookbinder at his own expense 
before delivered. If found incomplete 
when collated in the library—a_ process 
which it goes through before accepted or 
‘stamped—and incapable of being made 


perfect by him, it is returned to him, and 


t val 


e is deducted from his accounf. 


When acce pted, the books are stamped 
inside in many places, and armed on the 
outside with the device of the library, and 
the motto :— 

“ Delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
peregrinantur.” 

On those of the Lending Library the 
word “ rusticantur” is added. 

No fire is required in the library, no 


artificial warmth except that afforded by 


is introduced. In order to obviate 
t injury to leather, especially at the 
h dbands, caused by the fumes of gas 
id also by the dry atmosphere of a mild 
climate, and occasional excessive heat, due 
precautions have been taken to secure per- 
fect ventilation for the books. In addition 


to the air admitted through the windows, 
; run up the columns which divide the 
interspaces in which the books are ranged, 
nd air-passages lead behind each shelf, 
which convey gentle currents into the 
ind communicate through the maia 

walls with the roof. 
rhis free circulation has been found 


hitherto effectual to prevent some of the 


causes of complaint in the libraries of 


Europe, and in this particular strong 
corroboration Is yiven to the evidence 
of the scientific men—Faraday, Fowke, 
Hlottmann, Redgrave, Tyndall—who re 


rted to the Lords of the Privy Council 
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gaslight, and flies, as well as from dust. 


‘These are made instructive also by having 
strained on them, according to the branch 
of literature in each compartment, Illus 
trations, Lists, &c. &c., of the Orders of 
the Animal and Botanical Kingdoms, 
(Chemistry, Geology, Maps, Charts, Xc. 
‘They are moreover cheaper, and mor 
convenient, than glazed doors. 

Over each case in the recesses is placed 
a panel, having printed on it in large gold 
letters the nature of the works in the com 


partment; and small labels im ivory o1 


J tir ’ 


bone, with strong black letters ind 
the subdivisions of the main subject, are 
attached to the shelves. 

The kind of binding adopted has its 
advantages, social as well as_ practical 
and economical. ‘The cost ranges for 
octavo volumes from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. A 
volume of becoming exterior, in harmony 
build and th 


ing 


with the style of the 
features and furniture of the room, brings 
the reader, as it were, into the presence 
of the author—at least, into more imme- 
diate communication with him than one in 
an ordinary dress or a mean garb. 

The individual reader in a_ spacious, 
well proportioned, amply ventilated apart- 
ment, with the temperature well regulated 
according to the season, takes more care 
of a book, and feels more interest in the 
} 


subject of his study if the volume be 


handsomely bound, than if in_ boards, 
which soon break up, or in a common 
cloth cover, which imbibes damp, retains 
dust, warps and shrinks, or if enveloped in 
a paper wrapper, which—especially witl 
those of large size—makes the book un 
sightly to the eye and unwieldy to the han 
Shelves on which are ranged books 
bound in well toned colours, display 


judeyment and taste in design, skill and 
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neatness in workmanship, without un- 
necessary expense being incurred in the 
adornment, produce impressions very dif- 
ferent from those which arise on seeing 
rows in frail, shabby covers, dull, tattered 
backs, unfurnished with information re 
specting the order of literature to which 
they belong, unrelieved by any decorat 

or like those huddled together without 


regard to size or subject, in the fashion 


formerly the practice in some places in 
Enviand, and at this moment in the mag- 


nificent library of the Escurial, where t 
right royal volumes are turned with their 
backs to the wall. 

A computation of the cost of the fre- 
quent repair of cheaply and, consequently, 
1} 
at 


badly bound books, with the absolute de- 


ON BUCKRAM AS A 
BY EDWARD B. NICHOLSON, LIBRAI 


i VERY librarian whose funds are not 
4 more than sufficient to allow him to 
adopt the best known methods of adminis- 
tration, and to purchase all additional works 


of which his library stands in need, finds 
his ambition seriously cramped bya yearly 
} 
l 


increasing expenditure on rebinding. His 


old cloth books are rubbed and torn to 
rags, his old russia or calf books are dis- 
membered. by the falling away of the back 
from the sides, or of the sides from the 
back, and every year, as it increases the 
number of old books, increases the number 
that require rebinding. In many cases the 
librarian finds himself reduced to the 
dilemma either of ceasing to bind old 
books or else of ceasing to buy new on 

If he elect not to rebind, his old books 
cannot be used without the certainty of 
eventual destruction ; if he prefer not to 


buy, his library falls behind the knowledge 
“ae 


of the day, his readers gradually drop off, 


and the collection no longer effects a good 


ray 


y J RNAI 2 
teriorat in value by reason of their being 
pared and cutdow1 r of the tin r 
lin the repeated re- 
newal and nent of | r wrapp 
W show that t economy Is practised 
i lopting the best descnption of b 
n +) ‘ + mee 

M er, the regard thus created for 
Ok entertained tance 
co i 1 by ill t I id I t ¢ 
t t s, It generat 1 to of l 
I etful behav, I It promot i 
conspicuous manner, amongst tho who 


frequent the library, a desire to protect 


rom injury and loss the valuable property 


of which the trust re the du t 
but v nt custodians for the use and 
benefit of the public.® 
BINDING-MATERIAL. 

IAN OF THE LONDON INSTITUTION 

in any way proportionate to the cost of 
retall it 


But even this picture, highly coloured 


it may appear to some who have never 
seen Ul reality, fails to bring out the 
hardest part of the cas lo rebind a 
book in cloth, russia, or calf, does not vet 


rid of it for more than a comparatively 


limited number of years: every book which 
a librarian rebinds to-day he may be com- 


pelled to rebind once or twice again in h 


own lifetime. 


The reason why an ordinary cloth bind 
ing will not last is a simple matter of ob- 
servation The materi is not stout 
enouch, the back becon torn at top ar | 
bottom and t it un 1 WwW t 
Vv hi the I »aw | t the re mn 

“4 ; : 

I. \ 
! ‘ 2 i 
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ia and calf rot is not nearly so 
“It’s the gas,” is the explanation 
mmose, 


almost universally accepted, and, I sup} 


means that gas contains chemicals which 


have a peculiarly disintegrating effect upon 
leather. ‘The City gas-inspector tells me, 
indeed, that by applying the tongue to a 
book you can often taste one of the chemi- 
cal constituents of gas. Now there may 


some grain of truth in this theory, but 


the experience unfolded at the Philadelphia 


Conference is enough to show that even in 
a library like that of the Boston Athena 
lighted at all, the 

} 


leather bindings of books in the galleries 


Im, 


which is not artificially 


fall to pieces much sooner than the leather 
bindings below them ; that the chief agent 
of destruction is, therefore, heated air, 
which, we know, always rises, and that 
consequently whatever special damage gas 
may do is probably effected not so much 
by any peculiar chemical action as by the 
generation of unusual heat. The reason 
why heat destroys leather bindings Is that 
it dries up the moisture in the leather and 
shrivels it to mere powder. 

had no choice but 


I should 


irn his first 


Supposing a libranian 


issia, 


nd in cloth, calf, or r 


therefore advise him to t 


thoughts to the ventilation of his library. 


I doubt whether there are better 


many 


ways of ventilating a large room than by 


] 


putting sunlights in the ceiling. Until 


1874 the library of this Institution was 


lit by sunligl thin fifteen 


its pendant to wi 
feet of the 


floor: the heat in the gallery 
was often insufferable, and the atmosphere 
In that 


hts in the ceiling were substi- 


} 


of the room was always stuffy 


tuted, and since then we have had a li- 
brary almost as well ventilated as any in 
London. 

Having improved his ventilation, the 
librarian should henceforth bind his least 
used books in cloth, which suffers more 
leather but 
the books most 


from friction than does not 


crumble from heat ; In use 
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he should bind in calf; russia, as by com 


mon consent the most friable of the three, 


he should eschew altogether. 


} } 


But by so doing he will, after all, only 


mitigate the evil. However well ventilated 


his library may be, it 1s almost impossible 
to prevent an occasionally overheated at 


mosphere which will ruin the calf, while 


I 
his cloth books, if used at all, 


will need 


rebinding before any great number of 


years. ‘The question therefore arises whe- 
ther no other material is available. 

Of course it is easy to recommend mo 
rocco and vellum. Both suffer from heat 
imperceptibly 
and calf. 


as compared with russia 
The objection to both is thei 
expense. ‘To vellum its monotony of 
colour will also be objected by those libra 
nans who decline to put their books in 
paper covers, or to shelve them on thei 
fore edges. 

But I believe that every diffi ulty will 
be met by the employment of buckram, 
which is nothing more than a stout linen 
with a somewhat open web. Being a cloth 
it is proof against heated air, and being 
much firmer than ordinary cloth it rubs 
to a far less extent and does not tear at 
all. 


dearer, and in 


Its cost is only about 
the case of 
the difference is, of course, nearly inap 
pres lable. 

Unfaced buckram has long been used 


by Government for navy libraries, and 


Mr. Trubner recently told me that he was 
then binding in it no less than 22,000 
volumes This may be taken as a fair 


evidence of its extreme du ibility. But | 

know faced buckram, 
which has a far better appearance, was 
that of the 
d iced 


ten years ago by the then 


do not whether 


used in any library before 


London Institution. It was intr 


here about j 
librarian, Professor Brayley, who, I believe, 
wrote a paper in its favour to some scientific 
periodic il. 


The faced buckram sold in 

















made by a Scotch firm, whose name 
neither our late nor our present binders 
know: it is dyed and sold by at least four 
London houses. Up t he last month 
it was dyed in eight colours only. One of 
the 1 dirty white, may be left out of 


consideration. Another, a brilliant yellow 
(used a good deal in its unfaced state for 
trade collecting-books), might serve with 
black lettering-pieces to bind works in 
Russian, or relating to Russia: but I 
should almost shrink even from this limited 
employment of it. The six other colours 
were black, brown, green, red, purple, and 
slate, all of which may be bound so as to 
produce a very neat appearance either with 
or without lette ring-pie¢ es. Green and 
red, as at present dyed, are hable to fade 
somewhat. 

Unti of late we bound almost solely 
in brown, and without lettering-picces ; 
the aspect of the rebound books was 
consequently monotonous to the last 
degree, and I therefore introduced other 


colours, together with lettering-pieces. I 


am beginning, however, to discard the 
lettering-pieces for most works in the 
reference-libt ry, under the fear that tney 
will peel off—not, indeed, in my time, but 
long before the bindings are worn out. 
The librarian who does not look as far 

possible into the future only prepares for 


} 


his successors the same labour which, in 
too many cases, he has inherited from his 
predec essors. 

I have within the last month induced 
our binders to procure a dark blu rhe 
firm who supply it only dye in those co- 
lours which are in sufficient demand, and 
as buckram has hitherto been used chiefly 
for commoner purposes, there has been 
little inducement to secure an equal and 
a fast colour. But even now a librarian 
can have a piece dyed in any colour, if he 


will undertake to have a sufficient number 


ol books bound from that p! ec to preve nt 


any part of it lying idle in the binder’s 
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dy 5 Wl \ T »] 
\ y < \ ] 
( if 
S [ boc? 9 , of tl 
I ter \ 1 mn 


] rary ol Johns Hopk ive cv. 
it Baltumore I believe that it i lso 
l tried in the library of the (¢ r} l 
tion of ! Prot or W r, inh 

\n l Report peaks of th tisiactory 
appear ce of the books which he is had 
bo d 1 these i} .) and expr S¢ ] 

intention of importing the material even 


The representatives of other hbrark 
will, however, be able to state to the Con- 


ference their opinion of the material, and 


you will have already seen specimens of it 
I have only three pieces of advice to offer. 
lhe first f you want the web of th 
b cKram to how l little l | bl vil l 
in dark colours. The second 1s to get 
specimen® of the green (which ought to be 
very dark) and the red (which ought to be 
very bright) before ordering them, as a 
ymewhat faded variety of both colours is 
in use, and, I fear, was amony the mpl 


sent to Birmingham and Manchester. ‘Th 


third is, to have as little tooli 


ble on th back - it only serve to show 


up the web of the buckram, d convert 
an appearance of neat respecta Illy into 
one of ibby splendour. 

ro sum up, then, buckram binding is 
carcely dearer than cloth, is che iper than 
half-calf, and, as far as my experience 
goes, immeasurably more durable than 


d | lopted, the cost of binding in 
the pr t w diminished = la y, 
but still evreater will be the in in th 








THE 


HINTS ON 


CIRCULATION 


BY BENJAMIN R. WHEATLEY, RESIDENT 


CHIRURGICAL 


N laying before you some details and 
suggestions that part of 
the management of a library which is con- 


relative to 


nected with the loan of its books, I have 
no intention or desire to propose rules, or 
to press any particular system upon you for 
adoption, or to find fault with any of the 
varied modes adopted by others. It is 
only as illustrating one out of many sys- 
tems, that I wish to state a few practical 
details of methods which have been used 
in our library with success, partially for 
half—and entirely for the last quarter of— 
a century. 

I speak only as one of several represen- 
tatives of London Societies, and my re- 
marks will only be applicable to institutions 
of a kindred character, possessing libraries 
which are of moderate extent only, when 
compared with our great Public Libraries, 
or with the large Free Libraries of more 
recent growth in our cities and provincial 
towns, where readers are numbered by the 
hundred in a day. I speak only for libraries 
having constituencies or bodies of mem- 
bers which, though not comparatively nu- 
merous, make up in quality what they want 
in quantity, and consist of a high class of 
educated men. 

I must, par farenthese, claim for the 
libraries of Institutions and Societies, the 
title of Public Libraries as opposed to the 
private libraries of individuals. I do not 
understand the word Free being used as 
almost a synonym of “ Public.” There 
are Free Publi 
Subsenption Public Libranes of Societies 


Libraries, and there are 





LIBRARY MANAGEMENT SO 


LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


FAR AS RELATES TO THE 
OF BOOKS. 
LIBRARIAN OF THE ROYAL MEDICAL AND 
SOCIETY, LONDON. 


or Institutions ; and to the latter class, as 
sectional Public remarks 
will chiefly apply. 

Our library is really a Medical and Surgi 


cal Section of agreat Public Library. Taking 


Libraries, my 


the five great classes of literature, I sup- 
pose Medicine and its allied sciences may 
be considered as forming a thirtieth of the 
whole; and as our books number 30,000, 
we are, as it were, a completed section of a 
Public Library of nearly a million volumes 
in extent. 

A library in which the books are lent 
out to the members certainly possesses a 
far higher degree of usefulness than one in 
which consultation in the reading-room 
is alone allowed. The area of its room is 
extended, and the hours of its opening 
prolonged in a ratio almost equal to the 
area of the homes in which study may 
be pursued, and the length of the quiet 
hours of the night to which it may be 
prolonged. 

I pass over the various official details 
connected with the ordering of books by 
our honorary librarians and lbrary-com- 
mittees—the registering of donations, and 
the sending of letters of thanks — and 
the recording, placing, cataloguing, index- 
ing and shelf-registering of books; but in 
connexion with my subject, the Lending 
of Books, I must refer to two points in 
the A/acing and cataloguing of them which 


are intimately related to it. 

1. With regard to the Placing and Num- 
dering of books in a lending library, I 
consider that rapidity in placing them in 
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I » common! ‘ n libr $ 
t t i k I to t} ry 
t ( ho ¢ t ret 1 y 


that in any Society where t book ft 
h y re © cre i | ng > 
mem L printes e becomes a special 


het] +} 
| y tol whether tl 
, ’ , , 
] k re re ] I y or! 
’ ; 
r y more t ‘ 1 tele- 
, 
yst | -Wil 1 on 
| 
i 1 l I to the ] ot th 
ers, for t tions are more¢ 
I t \ \ \ reierenc to 


| y 
I half a century ve been 
( i I »\ Nn 

I tt t > ct tin 
} ‘ ’ t « of t catal we 


pe in spaces left 
for the purpose, so that the library-copy 
h en all through that time, and Is now, 

‘ ymplete, relatively with regard to the 
current condition of the library, as when 


} 


first made. We are now in the press with 


new catalo 2. which will replace our 


present or with vers ight inconvenience 
tot | worl # the library it 
Wil } rn re ve } tal ip- 
ple ry add 1 I hope will } 


‘ 
I that f ther f ‘ 
) t scTurn ) 
¢] ] ‘ 
1 heir n we ve aprin l 


nearly twenty years, and is now bei 
replaced by a new ¢ 

\\ ave th l,as f 2 | 
copy is concerned, a « ; com 
] i 1 catalog ilways u to « ( I 
ibove thirty year th pp n r le 


dit of each session being, tl I t 

entered up In a volume entitled “* R t 
Ad s.” which is made re also o 
elf-cata ) on a ] 1 ol | 

] tr s, which re rs them 

perennial 


fr Is that however ce y th 
braria of Public S« S may! ond 
to their en ours to fur r the saving 
, , 
ot t In t tr t of their daly 
work, the plans that suit their ¢ mous 
hibr 1 their enormous co tuen- 
cies will not t soc ties na we can 
? 
only st 1 by ar wish them God speed 
Uy their way Neith the 1 erical 
systems nor t ( ad cat wi l 


thirty leaves of the catal , with about 
four to six entrieson each. What would 
have been the case had he had to look 
through a hundred slips or cards of the 
same name for the one work he wanted 
The librarian should keep, as we have 


or a quarter of a century, a « ird or 





atalogue for himself and his library 
duties, as the very best form for registenng 


the additions to the library. But no pub- 


lic—educated or 4 educated e it 
They object to looking over yards of 
cl tithe in wr ken rid es one Vy one | ey 
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It might | I 1 to the « " le larger than our modest | ; 
dist ( ( l t 1 the co r m of M 
t cour I | ry Instit 
! 1 from \ ( \ t 
r co riat ( ] l rs ¢ i not | ) . 
MEANS OF OBTAINING THE BOOKS REQUIRED IN A 
LENDING LIBRARY. 
BY JAM I I ARIAN i y. N { 
|)' RING t xl of 1 \ of to themsels t t 
pr ct CN a I \ i WOTR t} 
department counter, | ve not tv of the s l to 
nvt ! ( t t may t ( lt t 
term out ver ; t or y one of ( I | 
p! i to 1 ( ex or ( the } = col | 
pply tor , l exan i » to ( | 
Wit of t ty] ] ] vers do t! I E) I 
not 1 ni ( t of t t Wii , 1 NTY-! - z 
I y WwW t r re] l l l- I , to V¢ ) 
t lt ‘ of N r ow p ) 5 ! ) , 
\ll out ‘ \ t 1 luce t post-« 
t } con } t! ks 
rOWCT met « I t ( 1 It = eatistactorv to t t t 
{ co lat ; th lo] 1 of th mpl lea t ( 
rule enforcu li cannot trictly I d, t cir ! t 
enforced \ ional co} will partly issue returns ar ter ee 
remedy the « but not wholly the that it is yn 1 t | 
( rt ure nst tl rrower mak bor f they \ h i 
ik 2 t to t rar t the exac time 1 short time 1 ol 
when a book will be on the shelf instan¢ two years for them 
The ext yn of the usefulness of lend- Doubtless, the plan may re 1 
ing departments of libraries depends on with disfavour by some, with Ww 1 | 
the easy manner of procuring the works — should be happy to hold corres} em 
they cor therefore, borrowers Ought  reyarding its merits or defects, or to learn 
to be assisted to obtain their long-wished- of something better All I can y at 
for books The committee of the New- 
P rt Free I rary, ne rly three years ago, ‘| \ 
| ed a resolution to adopt my post-card f , M 
plan under the follown Notice ) l I ry | 
‘Borrowers desirous of having books ; ans ee 
\ t t M I ! 
retained for them must provic nd deposit ? : ' 
post-cards at the | rary fully addr d ] } } ] 
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History of Opinions on the Sersptural Bite cod Words of Christ 
Doctrine of Retribution, 


Phystos 


raphy. 


ur bears with General Lee, 


On the Source of Muscular Power. 


A Treatise on Photography. , nul’s within the Watis, 


A Efistery of England 


The Ancient Life-History of the 
Earth. 


NEW NOVELS 


Ienee and Pranzs, 


{1 Manual of the Anatomy of Tuver- 
tebrated Animals, 


(hristuaas Books 
Hiomiletical Index 


KMomances of the Dust 


“Cherry Hippy 


Primer of Pianotorte Playtag. YEcta Eoldeni«, 
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Boston Books Published during 1877, 


Abide wee ee ef te S i g, : Isles of the Seay 
Henry With f page 1 al allustr Bound By Willia i 

John A ws & 
Abroad Again; 
: i { 


‘ : 
f ture 
Adrift tn the Ice Fie'ds., rative of Per » ¢ 
Adventure. By Capt Hite of Rubens. 
i 


¥ s 
! 


. > Lite in Danbury. "Bs 
The Art of Projecting. : x px t Itustrated. New 
t " r iN +} o 


P J f Lantert Wit ‘ : , ice die vow ooh Bg pee 
t t 5 I P ! < , th, $i ue ae A Vith ¢ I st 
meer - 5 ro erat ‘ im red. k. Mother Goose in Silhouette, 


v 


ld 
yj. F 


Ballads of Bravery. 
W f i t 


rseryv jewels ds 

‘ : , rig The New zland Ministry Finty Years 
in red sold, new style, $ Ago. The me e DD. His 
Baitles at Home. t method of work $i ful 

\ ‘ i ByM 
Bound in Honor, 
@ he at he eo Princess bee. rat 

tune Helm By R 


Charlotte von Stein (lhe Frnend roethe / Quinnebasset Girls. 
Me with Portraut H pe llustration y ctor ter,”” et ) 
: rt, yy , : =~ minise ences or ‘Frocbel. 
ft 12mM0, th, 3 i l'ranslat Mrs. Ho 
Crossing the Quicksands; o > Veritabl t \ mt roebel. By 
lv t tH Ned upon a c 16mo, ’ s 
ithustr i pages, $1 The Supernatural Factor in Religious 
Child Marian Abroad. b i ind, the Be vivais. by Pr L. TI. Townsend, I 
r of \ i \ 1 N tive of lven- } 
t in kuroy fa lu » 
Iitustrated, $ 1ining all his put 


Cast Away ™ the gy \ ry 0 r his s ues 
a \ g Ma I 


ve strat Some ahane Better. 
Elocution Simplitied. by alter though in a different ve 

rraduate of t Boston %* t on tt € 

s ‘ » soln, 


Each and Alls or, How the Seve » Sisters Proved ents th, $ 
el terhood A con i : The Simple Truth. A Home Book. By Rev 
"T By Miss ] > Andrev », cloth, illustrated, Robert Coliyer, of Chicago. Small gto, $1 

> ~ mt; Or, Mr. Miggs in Danbury, and his 
Forest Capes r, lhe wk's Friends! ty jal Neig! y the renowned hum yrist, the Danbury News 
K ing the fifth ume of “ ‘ fore an (| M B iley) . of this book were sold in four 
$1 weeks after its publication " Pane, socents; cloth, $ 
Gres at c onfiie t. e concerning Baptis Tr he F lophone. By Prof A. FE. Dolbear. Ana int 
! Libert By Rev e " t Electricity, Magnetism, and Sound, 
, ch + as u ved ion with directions for making a 
up His her. y Re ame seman ath Sm. 4to, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents 
r of * e Hour n That Wadewd or Mine. € most remarkabl 
ess for year 135, pies were ] four weeks, 


>1 
Golden Biabe. > f the ler } and e demand for the bes yk is st itnen Ps uper, 


Good ola Times ; h Kellogg, I . T ina w ife of Mime. By the author of “That Hus 
Stores to ‘. ot ispe “4 a of Mune also } 
} p eres j . ; t per, s ents . 
pror perior to its mat » ts oth, >1 
His « own Master, Is by t popu riter, | Where ‘She Blows! or, The li the Aret 
' : It is f of life it wor, and t By W. H. Macy, an o Whale mo, illustrated, $ 
te nes. Pa th. $ w arrington Pen Portraits. Personal 
r rom Hand | to Mouth, y i uglass, al rem ences from the writings of W 
Ki t os \ , i 1 vith mem rby Mrs. W Koubinsor 
et { rm v ‘ Youglass Novels 2 Folks? Book of American cx 
> miorm with “* ne iks’ History of t 
In the World, tory of Right 1 rong by States,” Ir. W. Higginson. 1 
Mary G. Darl n strate 


p aid On rece 
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LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








